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Aotes. 


THE ARMS OF FLORENCE, 

Writing, at p. 35 of the first volume of this pre- 
sent series, on the ‘Arms of the Medici,’ I remarked 
that “in no place were political sympathies so fre- 
quently marked by heraldic assumptions or muta- 
tions as in Florence”; and I promised at a future 
time to supply some notes in justification of this 
assertion. In fulfilment of this promise I send the 
present paper on the different arms of the Floren- 
tine Republic, and in lieu of transcribing my own 
notes, as I at first intended, have translated the 
somewhat fuller account which was circulated in 
Florence last year, on the occasion of the historical 
procession which was got up in honour of the royal 
visit, and the unveiling of the new fagade of the 
Duomo. 

The arms, or heraldic escutcheons, of the republic, 
which are still to be seen painted under the battle- 
ments of the Palazzo Vecchio, are the following:— 

1. The ancient arms of the city of Florence : 
Gules, a fleur de lis argent. 

2. The ancient arms of the union of Florence and 
Fiesole ; Per pale argent and gules. 

3. The modern arms: Argent, a fleur de lis 


4. The arms of the Republic, or of the “ Priori 
di Liberta”: Azure, the word “ Libertas,” in bend 
or. 


ishop}an eagle dis 


5. The “‘ arms of the people”: Argent, a cross 


gules. 

6. The arms of the Church : (Azure, if I remem- 
ber), two keys in saltire or. 

7. The arms of the Guelphic faction : Argent, 
yed gules ; over its head a small 
lily or, and beneath its feet a dragon vert. (I 
supply the omitted tinctures.) 

8. The arms of Charles, Duke of Anjou : Azure, 
semé of fleurs de lis, and in chief a label or. 

9. The arms of Robert, King of Naples: Per 
pale, (a) Barry or and gu.; (b) Azure, semé of 
fleurs de lis or. (This is erroneous. The arms in 
the first place are those of Hungary, Gules, four 

argent ; and in the second place the Angevin 
label is omitted. Usually the whole coat is tierced 
in pale : (2) Hungary, (b) Naples, (c) Jerusalem.) 

The first, with the lily, is the symbol of the 
flowery nature of the locality in which our city of 
Florence is situated. (The Florentine lily is repre- 
sented épanouie, or florencée. ) 

The second is a record of the union of the Floren- 
tine republic with Fiesole after the capture and de- 
struction of the last-named city by the Florentines 
on the day of St. Romolo in the year 1010, 

The third dates from 1215, when the Florentines 
defeated at Monte Robolini the Pistoians who sup- 
ported the Ghibelline faction. The victorious 
Guelphs expelled from Florence the Ghibelline 
families ; and, having seized the reins of govern- 
ment, changed the blazon of the arms of the 
Republic (which were anciently Gules, a fleur de 
lis argent) to Argent, a fleur de lis gules (as at 

mt 


e 
The word “ Libertas,” which appears in the 
fourth shield, is the true blazon of the Republic; 
but it is not known when the Florentines com- 
menced to use it. It is probable that they selected 
it when they were enabled to shake off the Imperial 


yoke. 

The fifth, the “ arms of the people” (see 7* S. i. 
35), Argent, a cross gu., date, it is believed, from 
1292, when the first gonfalonier was created, in the 
person of Baldo Raffoli, to whom these arms are 
assigned. (I suspect a mistake here, as I do not 
think the Ruffoli ever bore these arms.) 

It is uncertain when the Florentines commenced 
to use the arms of the Church. It is believed that 
it was in one of the periods during which the 
Guelphic party, which was always devoted to the 
Papal see, prevailed. 
he seventh was given in 1265 by Clement IV. 
to the Florentine Guelphs, who, when exiled from 
their fatherland, volunteered to serve Charles of 
Anjou in the war against Manfred of Sicily, the 
protector of the Ghibellines. 

The eighth, in which is represented an azure 
field, semé of golden fleurs de lis, with a golden 
label, is that of Charles of Anjou, to whom the 
Florentine Guelphs in 1267 consented to give the 
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lordship of their city. The fleurs de lis are the 
arms of the Kings of. France, and the label, which 
ought to be tinctured vert, is that which was used 
by their second sons. (There is a manifest error 
here, the label was tinctured not vert but gules. 
Afterwards, to avoid a supposed breach of the 
heraldic rule which forbade colour on colour, it 
was, at the sacrifice of historic trath, often changed 
to or, both in the Florentine escutcheons and in 
the augmentations assumed (6 §S, xii. 142) by the 
Guelphic faction.) 

Lastly, the ninth, which contains the arms of 
King Robert, commemorates the concession which 
the Florentines made to that king of the lordshi 
of their city at the beginning of the fourteent 
century. Jonny Woopwarp. 


Montrose. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


Dr. Luckock, in his interesting work on the 
* Footprints of the Son of Man as traced by St. 
Mark’ (vol. ii. p. 284), says :— 

“Whatever the road may have been by which Jesus 
went to the scene of His death, we know that those who 
led Him out compelled Him to carry the instrument of 
His execution on His own shoulders. Christian Art has 
misled us in its representation of what it was that He 
carried. It was then the usual custom in cases of cruci- 
fixion to make the condemned criminal bear to the place 
of execution, not the whole crose—this in the majority of 
cases, after the exhaustion produced by the scourging 
which preceded, would have been physically impossible— 
but only the two transverse beams. They were tjed or 
lightly nailed together in the shape of the letter v, and 
placed like a yoke on the criminal’s neck, Crucifixion 
was borrowed, we must remember, from the Romans, 
and the Roman convict certainly so carried them, from 
the name which he received in consequence, furcifer, 
* fork-bearer,’ the most contemptible designation which 
Roman could receive. 

“ And now we come to the point where, we think, the 
teaching of Christian Art is at fault...... Christian Art 
oven would have taught a truer and a deeper lesson if it 
had embodied the sentiment which prevailed in the 
earliest ages of the Church.” 

Now, on turning to Riddle’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 
I find that furca is said to be a two-pronged in- 
strument on which burdens were carried (Plau.), 
especially for slaves, who carried such about by 
way of punishment ; they were also flogged under 
it (Livy). Such a slave was called furcifer. 
Aecording to Heindorf furca is two pieces of wood 
in the shape of the letter Y, which pressed upon 
the neck and back, whilst the hands were bound 
to the two ends; it was also a kind of gallows 
for hanging slaves, highwaymen, &c., upon (Pliny). 
“*Put the cross to the slave” (“Pone crucem 
servo”) are the words used by Juvenal. 

Now, I bave always understood that the learned 
consider that there are three kinds of crosses, viz., 
the crux decussata, or cross divided like the letter 
X, and usually called St. Andrew’s cross; the crux 


commissa, or joined cross, consisting of an upright 
piece of timber with a transverse piece on the ex- 
treme top at right angles with the first, like the 
letter T; and the crux immissa, or let-in cross, in 
which the transverse piece of timber is let into the 
upright, but placed somewhat below the top of the 
upright. This is the cross on which our Lord is 
usually represented to have suffered ; and though 
there may not be any absolute authority for ascer- 
taining the precise form of the cross used on the 
occasion in question, yet, apart from the fact of the 
early Christian writers having without exception 
referred only to this form, the circumstance of an 
inscription having been placed over His head 
puree § render the conjecture highly probable. 

Bearing in mind that crucifixion was ordered to 
be discontinued by Constantine, a.p. 330 (Haydn's 
*Dates’), can any of your ndents do me 
the favour to tell me whether the two transverse 
beams in the shape of the letter V were ever used 
in Palestine before that date? It certainly appears 
to me that the title Pilate wrote and put on the 
cross, which was written in Hebrew and Greek and 
Latin (St. John xix. 19), must have been put on 
the crux immissa, not the crux commissa. 


H. W. Cooxes. 
Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Tue Worp “ Huwprep.”—The latter part of 
Prof. Skeat’s otherwise satisfactory article on this 
word seems wanting in clearness; indeed I do 
not profess to understand it. He says, ‘‘All [i.«, 
Goth. hund, Lat. centum, &c.] from an Aryan form 
kanta, a hundred. It is known (from Gothic) that 
kanta stands for dakanta, tenth, from dakan, ten, 
and originally meant the tenth ten, i. ¢., the hun- 
dred.” But, surely, if kanta stands for dakania, 
and dakanta means “ tenth,” kanta must originally 
have meant “tenth” only, and not “tenth ten.” 
He then continues, “ The Gothic (in speaking of a 
single hundred) has the full form tathun-tathund, 
a hundred (= dakan-dakanta), i.e., ten-tenth.” How 
words meaning “ ten-tenth” can ever have come 
to mean a “‘ hundred ” passes my comprehension. 
Most people would, I imagine, take “ ten-tenth ” to 
be bad English for ten-tenths=one. Bat, as Prof. 
Skeat had in the preceding sentence spoken of 
“tenth ten,” I presume that he intended “ten- 
tenth” as the word-for-word translation of tathun- 
tathund, and that, as in Gothic the ordinal numeral 
(or numeral adjective) sometimes follows* the sub- 
stantive which it qualifies, he believed the real 
meaning of tathun-taihund to be ‘‘ tenth ten”= 


* B.g., Mark xv. 25, “wheila pridyo,” (the) third 
hour; Matt, xxvii. 46, “bi wheila niundon,” at (the) 
ninth hour, But. we also find the numeral adjective 
preceding, as, ¢.g., Mark ix. 31, “pridyin daga,” on 
[the] third day ; Luke xviii. 12, “ taihundon dail, [the] 
tenth part; so that no inference whatever can be drawn 
from the position of ta’hund in tathun-tathund, 
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hundred. If so, he would surely have done better 
to write “ literally ten-tenth, ¢. ¢., tenth ten.” 

But, even if I have explained his views aright, 
it seems to me much more reasonable to take with 
Grimm (i. 763) the tathund (or tehund) in taihun- 
toihund (or -tehund), as also in sibun-tehund (70), 
ghtau-tehund (80), niun-tehund (90), to be a neuter 
substantive,* and to=the Greek dexds or the Fr. 
dizaine. According to this theory, therefore, tathun- 
taihund would mean ten decades (is not decad amore 
English spelling ?). We may well compare the Mod. 
H.G. neuter compound subst, Jahrzehent (or Jahrze- 
hend)=a space of ten years, a decade, in which the 
second member of the compound word is evidently 
identical with zehnt(e), formerly written zehent(e)= 
tenth ; for here also what was originally a numeral 
adjective has become a neuter numeral substantive, 
and what is more, zehent is, etymologically, the 
rame word as tehund. And so again dizain and 
domain in O.French meant merely “tenth” and 


=sixty ; only here it is the first of the three parts 

of the compound word (and one letter s, probably 

the first, of the second part) which remains in the 

abbreviation, whereas in our case it is the end of 

the second of the two parts of the compound word 

tathun-taihund. CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Letrer or Burys.—The following, which is in 
my possession, seems worthy of publication :— 


My pearkest Farenp,—Yours by Mr. Stoddart was 
the welcomest letter 1 ever received. God grant that 
now when your health ie re-establishing you may take 
a little, little more care of a life eo truely valuable to 
society and so truely invaluable to your friends! As 
to your very excellent epistie from a certain Capital 
of a certain Empire | shall answer it in its own way 
sometime next week; as also settle all matter os to 
little Mise, Your goodness there is just like your 
kindness in everything else. I am happy to inform 
you that I have just zot an appointment to the first 
or Port Division, as it is called, which adds twenty 

A 


“twelfth,” and now in the feminine forms, di 
and douzaine,t have become substantives in the 
sense of an aggregate of ten and twelve. In the case 
of the Fr. décade, just the opposite has taken place; 
for, while the original meaning of the word is 
an aggregate of ten (=dizaine), in Cotgrave it is 
given also the meaning of “ a tenth.” 

The hund of hundred is therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, the tail of a word meaning dizaine, and is in 
fact etymologically equivalent to the zain(e) of this 
word.t With this abbreviation we may compare 
the Danish treds, familiarly used for tredsindstyve 


* There is no doubt that taihund (or tehwnd) in these 
words is derived from taihwnda (tenth), and it may 
originally bave been the neuter of the strong or indefinite 
form. See what I say further on in the text about the 
equivalent German form zehent. 

+ The feminine in French is frequently used as a 
neuter, as, ¢.y., “en v'l& une bonne,” “d’abord et 
dune”; and asa collective, as in armée, cuillerée, 
maisonnée, &c. That dizaine and douzaine had originally 
the meaning of “ tenth” and “twelfth” does not seem 
to have been recognized by Scheler and Littré, and I 
may make the same remark with regard to dozen and 
English etymologists. See Cotgrave and Godefroy. 

} Prof. Skeat says, “ hund—t-enth without the ¢, just 
a8 centum—=decentum.”’ This may be so, but I have my 
doubts about it. For, as ten—Goth, taihun, O0.Sax. téhan, 
A.-S. tén (or tyn), O.H.G. 2¢han, M.H.G, 2éhen, Mod. H.G, 
2ehn, and as in those among these words which have two 
syllables the accent seems to have been on the first syllable 
(in Switzerland, as my own ears testify, zehn among the 
people is still pronounced as a dissyllable, zehen, with the 
accent on the first ¢, which is broad or open, and a very 
strong aspiration of the A, reminding one of zechen), Iam 
rather inclined to believe that the e¢ in ten (and con- 
sequently in tenth) represents the ai in tathun, and the ¢ 
in @han, 2éhan, and 2éhen, And, if so, then Aund=—the 
nth of tenth only. The ¢ in ten may, however, possibly 
represent a sound formed by the coalescence of the ¢ just 
mentioned with the shorter vowel following the A in those 
cases in which this letter has been preserved, and then 

ad might claim to represent the nth of tenth and a 
fraction of the ¢ as well, 


P per more to my salary. 

My excise income is now, cash paid, seventy pounds a 
year; and this I hold untill I am appointed Supervisor. 
So much for my usual good luck. My Perquisites | 
hope to make worth 15 or 20/. more so, Rejoice with 
them that do Rejoice. 

Apropos has little Mademoiselle been inoculated 
with the small-pox yet? If not let it be done as soon as 
it is proper for her habit of body, teeth, &c. 

n — more let me congratulate you on your returning 
ealth, 

God grant that you may live at least while I live, for 
were I to lose you, it would leave a vacuum in my en- 
joyments that nothing could fill up. Farewell. 

Rost. Burys, 
I. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 
Cadbury House, Yatton, Bristol. 


“CoMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
HORN,” —This expression does not seem to occur in 
the dictionaries of English proverbs in ordinary use. 
I first heard it used many years ago by a Warwick- 
shire man ; he used it so often, and it appeared to 
me so graphically to convey the idea of getting the 
worst of a bargain, or of being reduced in circum- 
stances by some unexpected “squeeze,” that it 
took root in my proverb garden, and is now so 
familiar that I am not sure if I have heard it from 
others since. An unexpected illustration of the 
primitive meaning of the adage has just come in 
my way. In a small country curiosity shop I 
found the other day a painting on panel of the 
sixteenth century. It measures 18in. by 22 in. 
long, and is in a fair and untouched state. Upon 
a tree, whose branches extend to each side of the 
picture, hangs by a red belt with gold tassel an 
enormous curved horn, the ends upwards. At the 
extreme left stands a man with black velvet flat 
cap and surcoat trimmed with fur, ruff, and gold 
chains on tbe breast. He is superintending the 
action of a man dressed in a purple doublet, pro- 
fusely slashed, who wears a large felt hat and a 
cloak, with a dagger in his girdle, and is engaged 
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in thrusting into the large end of the horn an un- 
fortunate wretch, whose trunk and legs (the latter 
loosely bound together with a rope, the end of 
which is held by the gold-chained gentleman) are 
inverted, and are the only portions of the ly 
visible at that part of the picture. But at the 
little end of the horn, about 6 ft. away as the crow 
flies (or across the radius of this instrument of tor- 
ture), but 9 ft. along the curved surface, ap 

the unhappy head and one arm of the victim. At 
the right stands a man clad only in a shirt and 
ragged coat, wringing his hands, with as much of a 
woe-begone expression as can be given with one 
eye, its fellow having been peeled from the panel 
by some unlucky abrasion, On a black ground at 
the bottom of the picture is the inscription, “ This 
horn embleme here doth showe of svertishipp 
what harme doth growe.” On either side of the 
tree are the words, in semi-Gothic character, “The 
Sea of | Trubble.” Above the head of the person- 
age in the velvet cap is the citation, “ Psalme 37, 
26, but he is ever merciful and lendeth and his 
sede enjoyeth the blessing.” Another reference to 
the Psalms is unfortunately illegible. The wearer 
of the gold chain is probably the sheriff, possibly 
the creditor, who has brought the poor fellow who 
was so foolish as to undertake suretyship bound to 
the tormentor. He is putting him through the 
horn, which elongates and compresses him in a 
most distressing fashion. Whether the beggarly 
man who is wringing his hands is the debtor him- 
self after his passage through the horn, as I sup- 
pose, or one of his impoverished family, there are 
no means of determining. In any case, we have 
here a graphic and unmistakable illustration of the 
proverb, and I shall be much obliged to any of 
your readers who may be willing to furnish me 
with references to its use or to pictures similar to 
mine. J. Exior Hopexiy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

A ‘Biocrapaicat Dictionary or Tae Stace,’ 
—I have long contemplated a ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Stage.’ It is to contain short lives 
of all our living or deceased actors and actresses. 
Mr. Henry Irving has very kindly allowed me to 
dedicate the first volume to him. What I want 
through the medium of the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
is an account—of course sent to me direct—of any 
actor or actress at present alive or whose name 
may have escaped my notice, with a view thereb 
of making the work as exhaustive as possible. 
imagine the first volume will contain the first four 
letters of the alphabet. It is to include all English- 
speaking actors and actresses, American and colonial 
as well as our own. I have written to several of 
the leading American and colonial journals within 
the last few days, and hope in due course to receive 
some satisfactory results. 

Epwarp R, Vrvray. 


Recutvers (1792).—The following extract is of 
interest :— 

“The church is very ancient, dedicated to St. Mary, 
and consists of three aisles and a Chancel with two 
towers at the West End and spires on them. The 
Northern one contains 4 Bells, The Chancel is separated 
from the Church by three very ancient arches. The 
dreaded moment seems fast arriving when the boisterous 
waves will level this venerable pile, as there are now 
ee but 90 feet between it and them, and as no en- 

leavours are made to prevent it soon may we expect that 
some unfriendly wave with sacrilegious jaws will gorge 
this now neglected House of God. On a wooden tablet, 
where it is supposed a monument to the memory ot 
Ethelbert stood, is the following inscription :— 

Here as historiographers have said 

St. Ethelbert, Kent’s whilom King, was laid, 

Whom 8t, Augustine with the Gospel entertained 

And in this land hath ever since remained, 

Who though by cruel Pagans he was slain 

The Crown of Martyrdom he did obtain, 

Who died on the 24th of February in the year 616,” 


W. Lovett. 


Spetman ‘Ow Sacritecr.’— Without going into 
the question discussed by Spelman in this work, it 
may be well, as a matter of literature, to point out 
instances which were not recorded in the original 
edition, first printed in 1698, nor by the editors of 
the reprint in 1846. At the end of Erdeswicke’s 
‘Survey of Staffordshire,’ 1723, 8vo., beginning on 
Q. 3=p. 229, are “Observations upon the Pos- 
sessors of Monastery-Lands in Staffordshire, by 
Sir Simon Degge, Knight,” in the form of a letter 
to George Digbey, of Sandon, a the owner of 
Erdeswicke’s original MS., pp. 8. Erdeswicke also 
seems to have been of the same opinion as Spelman, 
to judge by remarks of his on pp. 8, 9, 179, 188, 
as to the ill fortune which pursued some of those 
who acquired those lands. W. E. Bucx.ey. 


ArcuBisHop Drummonp.—Archbishop Drum- 
mond of York (1761-71) belonged to the older type 
of the or when, in his ordinary life, a pre- 
late differed but little from a hospitable nobleman 
or country =—— of the better sort. We are 
told that “his manners were noble, his disposition 
engaging, his hospitality princely,” and that 
“wherever he was, elegance, festivity, and good 
humour were sure to be found.” The following 
story is told of him. He built a new gatehouse at 
Bishopthorpe, which by some error in the plan was 
not in a straight line with the front door of the 
palace. The archbishop’s attention being called 
to this, he remarked, “ Pooh, that don’t matter. 
Any parson coming to see me will be in too great 
fright to notice it, and I sball take care that when 
he goes away the hospitality of Bishopthorpe will 
prevent his seeing straight before him.” With all 
this, which belonged to his age, the archbishop’s 
diocesan correspondence shows him to have been a 
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Recovery or Srezcu.—The following, from the 

Bells of Saturday, August 20, is, per- 

haps, of sufficient interest for the columns of 
‘N. & 

“Qn Thursday last, the 18th inst., the people of 

Epworth were surprised and pleased to learn that Mr. 
Henry Wilkinson, son-in-law of Mr. W. B. Key, iron- 
monger, had recovered his speech. About three years 
ago Mr, Wilkinson, then residing at Leeds, had a serious 
fall, causing concussion of the brain, with the distressing 
result of his loss of speech, hearing, and memory. For 
the last twelve months he has resided in Epworth, and 
his general health has improved. On the Ist of April 
last he had the joy of finding that his hearing had re- 
turned, though not his speech. On Thursday morning 
last, however, he had a troubled dream ; and on awaking, 
about five o’clock, he found that he could speak, a fact 
which soon became known to the inhabitants of Ep- 
worth, from whom there were on all sides hearty ex- 
pressions of thankfulness on his behalf.” 
It should be understood that Mr. Wilkinson ap- 
pears to have recovered his speech during sleep. 
He dreamt that, being in imminent danger, he 
called out, and, waking, found that he could 
speak, ©. 0. B. 


‘Dictionary or Nationat 
May I correct two errors which appear in my 
notice of Sir Thomas Copley (vol. xii. p. 189). 
The date of his birth should be 1534, not 1514; 
and the date of his first election as M.P. for 
Gatton 1553, not 1533. R. ©. C. 


In his notice of John Bunyan (vol. vii. p. 282, 
col.1) the Rev. Precentor Venables says, “Bunyan 
did not live to see the revolution. His death 
took place in 1688, four months after the ac- 
quittal of the seven bishops.” The italics are 
mine. It should be two months. The seven 
bishops were acquitted on the morning of Satur- 
day, June 30, 1688. John Bunyan died on 
Friday, August 31, 1688, Nemo. 

Temple, 


Bacon.”—The expression “‘ pulling 
bacon,” used in the following extract from the 
Leeds Evening News of September 15, will, I 
imagine, be new to a good many readers of 
*N. & Q..” so venture to send it. I remember it 
when I was a lad, but have not heard it for very 
many years, and I have failed to find it in any 
provincial glossary in my possession :— 

Bacon’ at Leeps 
Mr. Goodman and Mr. Farrar Smith, at the Leeds Police 
Court to-day, George Evans (50), coachman to the Earl 
of Mexborough, Mexborough Hall, near Methley, was 
summoned under the Hackney Carriage Bye-laws for 
having driven on the wrong side of the road, Police 
constables Moody and Lockwood were on duty in Boar 
lane on the 6th inst., when they saw the defendant 
driving a pair of horses attached to a carriage on the 
wrong side of the road for a distance of one hundred 
yards, The officers spoke to him, when he put his 
fingers to his nose, and ‘ pulled bacon ' at them. He had 
been previously cautioned, but had not taken the slightest 


notice. Defendant said he had been a driver in London 


for eighteen years, and knew they had policemen in the 
road there, but he did not understand law of driving 
in Yorkshire. He was fined 20s.” rWJ 


P.S.—The coachman’s action would be more 
correctly described in the words of “Ingoldsby”:-— 


He put his thumb unto his nose, and spread his fingers 
out. 


Weerinc.—The following extract from Frances 
Kemble’s ‘ Record of a Girlhood, seems to me to 
be so excellent as to be worthy of being em- 
balmed :— 

“The power (or weakness) of abundant weeping with- 
out disfigurement is an attribute of deficient rather than 
excessive feeling. In such persons the tears are poured 
from their crystal cups without muscular distortion of 
the rest of the face. In proportion to the violence or 
depth of emotion, and the acute or profound sensibility 
of the temperament, is the disturbance of the counten- 
ance. In sensitive organizations, the muscles round the 
nostrils and lips quiver and are distorted, the throat and 
temples swell, and a grimace, which but for its miserable 
significance would be grotesque, convulses the whole face. 
Men’s tears always seem to me as if they were pumped 
up from their heels, and strained through every drop of 
blood in their veins; women’s, to start as under a knife 
stroke, direct with a gush from their heart, abundant 
and beneficent ; but, again, women of the temperament 
I have alluded to above (superficial sensibility) have 
fountains of lovely tears behind their lovely eyes, and 
their weeping, which is indescribably beautiful, is com- 

aratively painless, and yet pathetic enough to chal- 
enge tender compassion. I have twice seen such tears 
shed, and never forgotten them: once from heaven-blue 
eyes, and the face looked like a flower with pearly dew- 
drops sliding over it, and again, once from magnificent, 
dark, uplifted orbs, from which the falling tears looked 
like diamond rain-drops by moonlight.” 
Can we marvel at man’s weakness under the irre- 
sistible influence of a beautiful woman in tears ? 
Ricuarp Epecumse. 


Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 


Sr. Grorcer’s, Buoomspury.—It seems a pity, 
now the really very fine outlines of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Church are to view by the 
temporary demolition of a neighbouring house, that 
the authorities cannot restore the dragons. I re- 
member them well as a boy, and they gave effect 
to the spire. Possibly they are structurally 
dangerous, Hersert 

8, St, Stephen’s Square, W. 


W. M. Taackeray.—Some few weeks since I 
contributed an inedited letter copied from au 
of W. M. Thackeray. At the same time I pre- 
pared, but did not submit, some remarks on his 
pseudonym of “Titmarsh.” It occurred to me that 
this name might be a variant of “ Titmouse,” from 
Warren’s hero in ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ Tit- 
mouse is a real word, the prefix (as in titlark) 
being a diminutive ; so with tittlebat or tickleback. 
Titmarsh, however, is topographical. We find 
Ditmarsh in Schleswig-Holstein, which might be 
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for Ditchmarsh, as in Yorkshire ; also Titchmarsh, 
Northants. The continental Ditmarsh varies to 
Dittmarsh, also to Ditmarson, perhaps more. No 
doubt this low-lying district between the rivers 
Eyder and Elbe was an early haunt of the people 
called Saxons. A. Hatt. 


Tue Oricty or tae Frexca Worp “Con- 
vertisseuR.”—In his ‘History of the French 
Protestant Refugees’* Prof. Weiss gives us the 
story of the origin of this word. In 1677 Louis 
XIV. had devoted a secret fund to the conversion 
of the Huguenots. A celebrated convert, Pélisson, 
took charge of the fund, and paid the bishops and 
others a price per head for each convert whose 
name they sent him. The price was, on an 
average, six livres per head. This method of con- 
verting the Protestants became very popular, and 
won for Pélisson the title of convertisseur, 4. ¢., 
converter, the word being coined for the occasion. 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Curious Passover Custom in ALGERIA.— 
Daring the Passover week, in the present year, 
I noticed that many of the houses in the Jew 
quarter in Oran and in Tlemgen were marked on 
the outside with the impressions of the human 
hand. These impressions were in different colours, 
red, black, yellow, or blue ; and in no instance, as 
well as I can recollect, were they either upon the 
side posts of the doors or upon the lintels, but 
always upon the walls of the houses. In some 
cases there was one impression only, in others 
there were as many as five, and further, in others 
they were arranged somewhat in the form of a 
branch, having three hands at the summit and 
three at each of the sides. At Tlemcen I sawa 
man marking an impression with a brush and 
ordinary red paint. This custom does not appear 
to be known amongst the English Jews, for after 
many inquiries I have met with none who has even 
heard of it. Is it not an outgrowth or survival 
from that ceremony which was performed on the 
night of the flight of the Israelites from Egypt ; 
and may not the branch-like figure be symbolical 
of the bunch of hyssop ? 

Francis Brent, F.S.A. 

Plymouth, 


Victor Huco’s Witt.—Can you spare room 
for the following, which in the future should have 
some historical value :— 


“ Probate was granted in London, on the 21st inst., of 
the will (dated April 9, 1875) of Victor Marie Hugo, 
formerly of Rue de Clichy, Paris, No. 21, but late of 
Avenue Victor Hugo, No. 50, member of the French 
Academy, senator of the Seine, who died on May 22, 
1885, and the value of whose persona! estate in England 
is declared at 92,126/. 8s. by Pierre Philibert Rouillon, 
of Rue de Novéme, Paris, Licentiate of Law, one of the 


* Translated by Frederick Hardman (Blackwood, 
1854), pp. 60-62, 


executors, until Georges Charles Victor Leopold Hugo 
and Léopoldine Cl Adéle Lucie Jeanne Hugo, 
now minors, two of the residuary legatees named in the 
will, shall attain the age of twenty-one years, power 
being reserved to grant probate to Adrien Huard, the 
other executor, The testator states, according to the 
official translation of the document : ‘ This is my will, I 
must leave, as sole heirs, first, my daughter Adéile Hugo, 
now in a private hospital in consequence of her mental 
condition ; secondly my two grandchildren Georges and 
Jeanne, born of the marriage of my sou Charies, de- 
ceased.’ The greater part of his fortune, with the 
exception of his books, being invested in foreign per- 
sonal securities, the testator directs the realization of all 
these, excepting such as may be in the English Govern- 
ment funds, and the investments in French Rentes, or 
shares of the Bank of France, and bequeaths, in trust, for 
his two grandchildren before named, all his disposable 
property (including two estates in Guernsey and the 
furniture of the large house there), in conformity with 
Article 915 of the Civil Code. With respect to his pub- 
lished works, the testator states that the disposition of 
them is for the most part engaged; but as to those 
which have not been published, or are in manuscript, 
his will is the master as to their disposition, and having 
regard to the interest of his legatees in them for fifty 
years as property,and ‘in the interest of the work itself, 
to secure the method of examination, the superintend- 
ence, the solicitude, and the labour of the publications 
in a manner consistent with my dignity as a writer and 
the idea of the work,’ he shall make during his lifetime 
arrangements which are to be ‘scrupulously respected 
and vigorously maintained by his assigns,’ and if either 
of his residuary legatees should attempt to alter them, 
the interest in his disposable property of such legatee is 
to be forfeited. Provision is made of an annuity of 
10,000 francs for her life for Madame Charles Hugo, 
The will is not in the testator’s own handwriting; but, 
as he states, ‘dicté par moi et signé aprés lecture.’ "’— 
Times, April 26, 


Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Hersert Harpy. 


Portraits oF Sir Georce Mackeyzig AND 
Sir Georce Locxsart.—There is a fine oval 
portrait of the distioguished lawyer Sir George 
Mackenzie, who died in 1691, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, in the Parliament House at 
Edinburgh. He, who was deemed even by his 
political adversaries “the brightest Scotsman of 
bis time,” is depicted as wearing the flowing 
peruke of the date of the Revolution of 1688. 

Near it hangs a much larger portrait, three- 

uarter length, of his forensic rival, Sir George 

ckhart, of Carnwath, President of the Court of 
Session, who was shot on his return from chureb, 
in 1689, by John Chiesley of Dalry. He is 
habited in his judicial robes, though the colours 
have now much faded, and the artist has conveyed 
to his features a very sad and melancholy expres- 
sion, as if prophetic of his fate. © , 

They both find a grave in the same conspicuous 
mausoleum in the Old Greyfriars’ Churchyard, 
which Dean Stanley has aptly styled the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland. 

Joun Pickrorp, M,A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Privy Councit Recister.—-It may not be 
generally known to your readers that the Council 
Office has preserved from the year 1540 a record 
of each meeting of the Privy Council. The first 
entry in the series sets forth that it shall be the 
duty of the Clerk of the Council to enter in a book 
provided for the purpose the business done at 
each meeting, and from that day until the present 
date the record has been faithfully kept up. The 
condition of the volumes and the character of the 
entries vary, as is to be expected, with each change 
in the office of the Clerk of the Council. In some 
cases the rough drafts only remain, whilst in others 
we find that a more methodical officer has made a 
fair copy of his daily minutes, apparently year by 
year, Carelessness and accident, from which no 
collection of records can be altogether exempt, have, 
however, caused several gaps in the series, and my 
object in writing to you is to ask your permission 
to lay before your readers a list of the lacune, in 
the hope that the missing volumes may still be 
preserved in private libraries, in addition to the 
few which are known to exist in the Bodleian and 
British Museum. Many years ago an inquiry of 
the same nature was the means of bringing to light 
at least one missing volume, and it is hoped that 
if any of the others are still in private hands the 
Council Office may be permitted by their owners 
to fill the gaps in the series by taking copies of the 
originals. 1 may add that this permission has 
recently been granted by Lord Salisbury in the 
case of the fragment of the register of the reign of 
Queen Mary preserved at Hatfield. The missing 
volumes of the register are 1543 to 1545, 1560 to 
1561, 1568 to 1569, 1583 to 1585, 1594, 1603 to 
1612, 1646 to 1648. Nothing is known as to the 
fate of these volumes beyond a tradition that those 
from 1603 to 1612 were destroyed at the fire at 
Whiteball on Jan. 12,1618. Any information as 
to the others would be most thankfully received by 
the writer. Jonn Dasenr. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall. 


Caxpte Rent.—What is the meaning of this 
phrase, of which I find many examples in the seven- 
teenth century? Thus, Overbury’s ‘ Characters,’ 
1613 (ed. 1856), 140: “A souldier she [a widow] 

not venture vpon though he have candle- 
Tents in the citie, for his estate may be subject 
to fire.” G. Chapman, ‘Mayday’ (1611), ii.: 
“Candlerents, if the wars hold, or a plague come 
to the town, they ’Il be worth nothing.” Often in 
Faller, ¢.9., ‘Ch. Hist.’ (1845), vi. iii. 68: “ Buy- 
ing them generally (as candle-rents) at or under 


twelve years’ valuation.” Apparently candle- 
rents were liable, like candles, to burn out or be 
burnt out; but what were they ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Srronnay.—Wanted, information regarding the 
port of Stronnay. Collectors of customs specify 
ships to have been freighted there so late as the 
fifteenth century. What books deal with the 
early customs payable by ships? 

Atex. Duwpar. 


ComwortTa.—The register of marriages (Byfield 
Church, Northamptonshire) is said to date from 
1636. The fact is the register of that period is 
lost, and within the twenty years last past three 
leaves of the missing register have been recovered, 
and are placed in a register of a later date. One 
of the entries on the recovered portion says William 
Gardner and Elizabeth Comworth were married 
April 6, 1675. Is anything known of the Com- 
worth family? Answers direct will be esteemed a 
favour. W. M. Garpner. 

Byfield, R.S.0. 


Hicutanp Costume.—In which of Walter 
Scott’s novels does he remark upon the injurious 
effect upon the health of children of clothing them 
in the Highland costume, and exposing them to 
cold and wet in the years of infancy ? ) A 


*‘Noran’s Treasure.’—Wanted, the names of 
the writer of the words and publisher of a song 
entitled ‘ Norah’s Treasure’ (“ It’s sailing I am at 
the dawn of the day”), published about 1866, or 
earlier. James Bapren Powe. 


“Pipinc not.”—What is the origin of this ex- 
pression ? SUBURBAN, 


Hewry, Lorp Ciirrorp.—In Rosa’s ‘ Summer 
Wanderings’ (Masters), p. 113, mention is made 
of one “ Henry, Lord Clifford, who lived above 
twenty years disguised as a shepherd boy, until the 
accession of Henry VII. enabled him to assume 
his hereditary dignities with safety.” It is also 
added that ‘‘ he built Barden Tower, in Yorkshire, 
for the study of astromony, in which he did 
exceedingly delight” (Pembroke MS.). Do these 
Pembroke MSS. contain any further particulars of 
this worthy ; or can anything more be learnt about 
him from any Yorkshire history or other work ? 

8. J. Jounson, F.R.AS. 

Melplash Vicarage, Dorset, 


“Keep your Temprr.”—Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me if there was ever a game called 
“keep your temper”; and how it was played ? 

Keyyeta Howarp. 


Visitation oF Mippiesex.—I have a copy of 
the ‘ Visitation of Middlesex in 1663,’ printed at 
the Middle Hill Press by the direction of Sir Thos, 
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Phillipps in 1820; but, owing to the ravages of 
some vandal, the work is minus the title-page and 
the first leaf. Would any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly let me have the loan of a complete copy, or 
assist - with a transcript of the title and first two 


Pages E. F. 
ean and Chapter Registry, Carlisle. 


Guass Canvon.—Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book’ 
gives an account of a salute fired from glass cannon 
at Newcastle in 1823. Is there any other record 


of such a circumstance Groreg 
8t. John’s Wood, 


Srernen Parne.—I read in ‘ N. & Q.’ (7" 8. 
iv. 178) that Nemo is burning the midnight oil in 
the study of the stirring events of the Revolution 
of 1688. I should be very glad if he would send 
me, a8 below, any MS. references he may come 
across of the famous Stephen Payne, “Colonel of 
Horse ” in the service of Charles IL, or of his son 
James Payne, to whom the Duke of York stood 
godfather in the island of Jersey. 


De V. Paren-Payrne. 
University College, W.C. 


** LACING THR cup” is understood to be putting 
a little brandy or rum into a cup of tea. How 
came the expression ? H. A. W. 


[See 8, xii, 340.) 


Arms on Wixpow.—In an old coun 
church with which I am acquainted, the only portions 
of ancient stained glass now remaining are found in 
the upper lights of a decorated window in the aisle, 
and represent apparently armorial bearings. On 
the left-hand light there is a castle with turrets, 
and under it a chalice or pyx ; on the right hand 
the figures are repeated, but the pyx is above the 
castle. I shall be obliged to any one who will 
inform me to what family the arms belong. a 

J. A, G. 


Wrivnxie.— How and when did the word 
wrinkle acquire its slang meaning? I find it 
so used in Lyly’s ‘Euphues and his England’ 
(p. 389), where Euphues says of the English: 
“They are too experte in loue, hauing learned in 
this time of their long peace, euery wrinckle that 
is to be seene or imagined.” B. 


Avexayper Moncrierr.—Rev. J. W. Taylor, 
in ‘East Neuk of Fife,’ vol. ii., second edition, 
1875, states that John Gibson of Durie “was the 
personal enemy of Mr. Alexander Moncrieff, and 
was followed with misery upon misery in all his 
affairs.” Who “ane Moncrieff; and what 
misery came u ibson? Where can any notice 
be found ? ai F, N. R. 


Ben Jonson, Commenpatory Verses. — In 
Lieut.-Ool. Cunningham’s ‘Commendatory Verses 


on B, Jonson,’ p. cxii, but not in my one-volume | relations, namely, 


edition of Gifford’s ‘ Jonson,’ is an extract com- 
mencing, 

The coin must sure for current stirling pass ; 
and below is the note, “ From a spirited ‘ Poem on 
the British Poets,’ of which I neglected to note the 
date.” Can any one give a clue whereby this poem 
may be found, for in it there may be notices of 
Shakespeare and of others worth preserving ? 

Br. Nicwo.son. 


“Sianor Purry.”—I have in my collection of 
old prints a full-length figure of a man in fashion- 
able dress of the last century, holding a violin and 
bow. Inscription, “ Signor Puppy, first catgut 
scraper. Published Nov. 27,’81, by H. Humphrey, 
No. 18, New Bond Street.” It is evidently not a 
fancy caricature. What is known of the subject } 


Gerorce E us. 
St. John’s Wood, 


Ex1or.—Can any of your readers give me par- 
ticulars concerning a family named Eliot, whose 
daughter Ann married a Laurence Cooke in 1696? 
It is certain that the said marriage took place when 
the lady was only fifteen, and it is surmised that 
she was an heiress, her father having died when 
she was only two months old. The register of the 
marriage, which took place in Hants, is this :— 
“1696-7. Laurence Cooke of the parish of Warne- 
ford, and Anne Eliot of y* par. of Swanmer, were 


try | married, 16 February.” I cannot find any entry 


of such family in the registers of Swanmore, Drox- 
ford (Southampton), or Swanmore, Ryde, I.W., orof 
Stanmer, Sussex, or any place of similar name. 
The inference seems to be that the marriage, being 
a clandestine one, took place when the young bride 
was on a visit to some neighbouring family. 
ILTSHIRE READER. 


“Poverty Kyocxer.”—In Oldham a weaver 
is sometimes called a “poverty knocker.” I am 
informed that the sound made by the picking- 
sticks, which send the shuttle from one side of the 
loom to the other, is construed by weavers into 
poverty knock”; hence the phrase. Can any of 
your Lancashire readers inform me whether the 
above is correct ? J. Burrerworts. 


Sr. Sopn1a.—It was reported in a 
r, some years ago, that the mosque was falling, 
rat tradition connects its fall with that of the 
Ottoman empire. Was the decay a fact ; and has 
anything been done? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Hety.—I would feel thankful for any informa- 
tion afforded me on the following subject. A 
grandfather of mine, named Hely, was killed at 
the battle of Boston, fighting under General Howe 
(he was a naval officer the 
George III.), together with several 0 

namely" Col, Husham and his soo, als 
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Capt. Nightingale, and another officer of the name 
of Hudson. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to supply me with some information regard- 
ing my grandfather or any of the said officers, or 
inform me if there is a list kept of the naval officers 
who fell in the said engagement, and where such 
is obtainable. Tuos. F, Hery. 
36, Marlborough Street, Dublin. 


Fixeer Rincs: Gretna Green Marriaces. 
—Will any of your readers kindly inform me 
whether there is any catalogue of the rings in the 
collection formed by the late Mr. Solly, F.R.S., 
and whether they have been sold or bequeathed to 
any public institution ? 

Apropos of wedding rings, I find in an old 
book of cuttings from newspapers (no date) the 
following curious account of a Gretna Green mar- 

“In one of the appeal cases which came on at the 
Carlisle sessions, it was stated that the love-struck swain 
met with the object of his passion at Carlisle fair, 
and an immediate trip to Springfield, alias Gretna 
Green, was resolved upon. In order to be merry as well 
as wise, they took a fiddler with them, and, with a young 
man whom they accidentally met on Carlisle Bridge, 
arrived at the sacred spot. They were ushered with due 
ceremony into the presence of his reverence the priest, 
who 1 the busi by inquiring if they had a 
ring; and being answered in the negative, he asked the 
bridegroom if he had any tobacco, In this point he was 
fortunate ; a tobacco box was produced, and the priest 
(said the witness) twined a ring of tobacco and put it on 
the woman's finger. The witness recollected this very 
well, for the tobacco ring fell off, and the priest took it 
up again, and put it again on the bride's finger, said a 
few words, and the pair were married. The priest then 
gave the woman a piece of paper (called lines 
and the ceremony ended,” 

_It appears that the man afterwards repented of 
his bargain, for he attempted to take the piece of 
paper from the woman by force. 

I should be glad to know whether any book has 
been published specially treating on the Gretna 
Green marriages. W. J. 


Arms.—I have come across the following arms. 
Can any of your readers kindly tell me whose they 
are /—Gules, two bars or, in chief three bezants. 

Ww. c. L. F. 


or Quotations WantTED.— 
What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning, 
Lovers and ladies whom their song enrols ? 
Faint to the flame which in my heart is burning ; 
Leas than the love with which I ache : = A, 


East or west 
Home is best. 
The quickening worship of our God survives 
In every noble grief, 
In every high belief, 
In each resolve and act that lights our lives, 


The tale is told, the tale in telling grows; 
And each narrator (relater ?) adds to what he knows, 
O, 8, 


Replies. 


WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 
(7™ §. ii. 421; iii, 201, 222, 252, 281, 323, 412, 
525; iv, 32, 153, 198.) 

Canon Tay or will forgive me if I avow myself 
in matters mythologic a disciple of a school which 
attaches no great weight to “ Aryan sun myths,” 
and which believes that legendary tales have a 
closer connexion with earth than with Nephelo- 
coccygi The Canon himself admits that his- 
torical elements have been imported into the great 
solar myth; and this once granted, there is no 
reason why Robin Hood should not be equally an 
historic personage with Theodoric or Charlemagne, 
“to whom the adventures of the solar heroes of 
Cloudland were assigned.” The attempt to verify 
the personality of an historical character may be 
foredoomed to failure, but it is within the scope 
of permissible inquiry. Few countries have been 
without their popular bandit, and I do not see 
why our English Robin Hood should be put on a 
footing with Apollo or Sigurd any more than 
Neapolitan Fra Diavolo or Henry Morgan of the 
Spanish main. He lived a little earlier—voild 
tout! Canon Taytor identifies Maid Marian 
with Brynhild, the Dawn Maiden. By this I 
suppose is meant the female correlative of Robin 
Hood, for the appellation of Maid Marian is of 
comparatively modern date. Maid Marian is no- 
where found in the ‘ Lytell Geste’ or the more 
ancient ballads; and although she may owe her 


) | name to “ Marion de la Bruére,” in the romance 


of Fulk Fitz Warine, I doubt if she became a 
regularly constituted factor in the story till the 
time of Henry VIII., when she assumed, like 
Marion the Shepherdess in France, an official 
character in the May Day games of Robin Hood. 
Her first appearance in literary English is, I think, 
in Heywood’s play of ‘The Downfall of Robert, 
Earl of Huntingdon’ (1601), where she is made 
out to be a daughter of Fitzwater, one of King 
John’s barons. In later ballads the wife of Robin 
Hood is called Clorinda, a name which recalls the 
Clarice of Fulk Fitz Warine. The actual designa- 
tion is, however, of little consequence, or the fact 
that Robin Hood was blessed with a female com- 
panion; for I know of few heroes of ballad or 
romance, whether “solar” or not, who have 
managed to get through life without one. So 
slender a thread is sufficient to suspend a myth! 
It seems to me, with deference to Canon 
TayYtor, that it is quite as easy to find the ele- 
ments of a solar myth in ———- novel as in 
the tale of Robin Hood. Take ‘ Esmond,’ for 
example—a work which is generally supposed 
to have been the production of one Thac- 
keray. The more esoteric student knows better. 
He will tell you, in eloquent and glowing lan- 
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guage, how the hero “kisses the dawn,” or, in 
plain English, rises in the east amid storm clouds 
and trouble, and how he has a varied and tur- 
bulent career. Under the fatal spell which, 
according to Prof. Max Miiller,* is one of the 
necessary ingredients of the story, he forsakes his 
first love, who is unfaithfal to him, and retires to 
a western land, where he sinks to rest in a tran- 
quil and placid old age. In this he does wrong, 
for it is a rule among his solar brethren to meet 
with a violent death ; but variations in points of 
detail are found in the best authenticated myths. 
The land of his retirement is called “ Virginia,” 
which the meanest intellect will recognize as a 
reminiscence of the Dawn Maiden. The hero is 
invoked by his worshippers under the style “Es 
mundus,” t.¢., thou art the world, in allusion to 
the vivifying and fructifying principle of the sun, 
without which the world would be an inert in- 
organic mass. The name of his wife, Rachel, is 
remarkably significant. We are told by Lepsius 
that the female representative of Ra, the sun god 
under the Memphitic system, was also known by 
the same name. Rachel, or, as it is more pro- 
perly spelt, Rahel, is, therefore, compounded of Ra 
and hail, which, as Canon Tartor, who is an 
Ethiopic scholar, knows, means in that language 
power or strength. The name therefore signifies 
‘the power of Ra.” The radical identity of hail 
with “HAcos, the great luminary of the solar 
system, is too obvious to need discussion. 

Those who are familiar with the methods of M. 
Henri Gaidoz and Mr. Andrew Lang will find no 
difficulty in further articulating this skeleton of a 
myth. The etymologies may be a little mixed, 
but this affords us a crucial test of genuineness. 
As the learned doyen of the solar school remarks,t 
“©, Miiller was one of the first to see and acknow- 
ledge that classical philology must surrender all 
etymological research to comparative philology, 
and that the origin of Greek words cannot be 
settled by a mere reference to Greek.” The Greeks 
were a homogeneous race as compared with the 
English, and were restricted to a com tively 
small area, The sun never sets on the y ween 
of the English race, and to elucidate their myths 
one must have recourse not only to commonplace 
Greek or Latin, Sanskrit or Old High German, 
but to Coptic, Ethiopic, and even to Japanese or 
Ojibbeway, if it be necessary thereby to establish 
our hypothesis. For of such are the ways of 


mythologues. W. F. Paipgavx. 
Calcutta. 


Apreat Casgs or Parvon §. iv. 229).— 
The appeal to which Collier refers in his essay be- 
longs to the antiquities of English law, but not en- 
tirely to such as are of an early date, for the right 


* ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. ii. p, 107. 
t ‘Chips,’ vol, ii, p. 74. 


to this form of appeal continued until the passi 
of the statute 59 George III. c. 46. It = = 
“an accusation or challenge, an original suit by one 
bject inst ther, rather because of his own 
peculiar damage than for an offence against the public. 
The origin of this private process for the punishment of 
public crimes was doubtless derived from the old days, 
when a wergild was payable to the relatives of the slain” 
(T. P. Taswell-Langmead, ‘ English Constitutional Law,’ 
p. 125, Lond., 1886). 
It was introduced into England by the Conqueror, 
and is recognized in Magna Charta, which disallows 
an “appellum femin,”’ except in respect of her 
husband. It was confirmed by statute 3 Henry 
VIL., c. 1, which allowed the appeal to be brought 
after the appellee had been tried and acquitted. 
To answer the various points to which the query 
may be extended would require the transcription 
of various communications to ‘N. & Q.’; bat I 
may mention that several instances are enumerated 
by Mr. H. W. Monckton in a reply of consider- 
able length in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. xi. 145 seg. Mr. 
Monckton, probably writing from early authori- 
ties only, omits the remarkable instance of Ash- 
ford and Thornton in 1817, which is supplied by 
Mrs. IsaBetLa Banks at p. 252, which, too, is 
supplemented by Mr. H. Scutrnorr at p. 374, who 
had been an eye-witness of the proceedings when 
the wager of battle was to have been carried out in 
Palace Yard on November 17. This case led to the 
passing of the Act of George III. above mentioned, 
which is given at length, with a statement of the 
circumstances under which it was passed by Mr. 
Jouw Ragone at p. 463. It appears further from 
the statements of Mr. Taswell-Langmead that the 
course to be taken in prosecuting the wager of 
battle on appeal was strictly defined, as to the 
weapons to be used and other particulars, and was 
to be in the presence of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas (u.s. p. 126). He also states, as to 
the case of Ashford and Thornton, that 
“ultimately the appellant declined to accept the challenge, 
and the defendant was discharged without bail on Oct. 20, 
1818 (see Ashford v. Thornton, 1 Barn. and Ald., 
405-461). This led to the passing (June 22, 1819) of 
the statute 59 George IIL. c. 46 (as above), intituled An 
Act to abolish appeals of murder, treason, felony, or 
other offences, and wager of battel, or joining issue and 
trial ~y battel in writs of right” (w.s. p. 127). 
The query makes no reference to 
Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry of Hereford, thy bold son, 
Here to make good the boisterous late appeal 
Against the Duke of Norfolk? 


This was an appeal of treason. 


Ep. Mans#4il. 
“ Besides, there are things they call appeals, and 
in that case, you know, your pardon is out of 
doors.” Formerly a criminal might be eg 
against in two ways—firstly, by a prosecution 
the suit of the Crown ; and secondly, by an appeal 


, . 
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at the suit of a private subject. In the first case 
the king could pardon, in the second he could not. 
The reason of this was that an appeal was a pro- 
ceeding by the individual for atonement for a 
wrong done to himself; it was, indeed, the 
successor to the old claim for weregild by the 
injured party or his relatives. Appeals were 
abolished by statute in 1819. See Blackstone’s 
‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. p. 312 et seq. 
Horace W. Monckton. 
1, Hare Court, Temple. 


DE PLUME” (7 §, iii. 348 ; iv. 17).— 
Miss Busk is more fortunate than I have been. 
She has apparently met with French people who 
declare nom de plume to be of French origin, and 
to be commonly used in France. 1n spite of my 
endeavours, I have failed hitherto either to meet 
with the expression in a French paper or a French 
book (and yet scarcely a day passes without my 
reading at least a French newspaper), or to come 
across a Frenchman who was even acquainted with 
the expression. And yet, where is the educated 
Englishman who has not heard or seen it? My 
inference is that, though possibly the expression 
may now sometimes be seen and heard in France, 
it has been, and still is, very much more common 
in Eogland, and therefore probably arose in this 
country. It may, of course, have been invented 
by a French resident in England, but I fail to see 
that, given the well-known nom de guerre and 
guerre de plume (Littré, s.v. “ Plume”), it required 
any great knowledge of French to invent nom de 
plume, a combination of the two, It was wit, not 
knowledge of French, which was required for the 
invention of the expression. Strong evidence of 
the origination of the phrase in England is afforded 
by Gasc’s most excellent ‘English-French and 
French-English Dictionary’ (1873). In the Eng- 
lish-French part we find nom de plume given as 
an English expression, and rendered by “nom de 
guerre, pseudonyme”; whilst in the French-Eng- 
lish part (s.v. “ Nom”) we find nom de guerre 

e guerre, (of authors, in London new anci- 
ful French*) nom de plume.” So gy 
years ago this very accurate French lexicographer 
evidently considered nom de plume to be of 
English origin. So far as my own observation 
and reading go, pseudonyme is the word most 
commonly used in French, both in newspapers and 
in books. Thus in Vapereau’s ‘Dict. des Cont.’ 
(fourth edition, 1870), in the articles which relate 
t Amédée de Noé (sv. “Cham”), Collin de 
Plancy (s.v. “ Collin”), Louis Ulbach, Paul La- 
croix, Louis Enault, Madame Dudevant (s.v. 

Sand”), and C. Dickens—all of them authors 
who made use of assumed names—pseudonyme is 
the only word used ; but in the case of Octave 


* These italics are not mine, 


Feuillet he has used the word nom (“sous le nom 
de Désiré Hazard”) instead of pseudonyme ; and 
in that of Judge Haliburton it is nom littéraire.* 
Having said thus much, I invite Miss BusK to 
imitate my example, and to support her assertion 
that nom de plume is now commonly used in 
French newspapers by at least one quotation. 
F, Cnance. 
Sydenbam Hill, 


Eprtarn iii. 426; iv. 34, 106, 174).— 
Mr. Payne has not got this epitaph “complete” 
now. I only aimed at making it complete so far 
as the verses were concerned; but if he wished to 
supply the names he should have stated that the 
person originally commemorated is “ Mrs. Ann Ken- 
well Mersh, a vertuous and godly matron of piety 
who died in the 68th year of her age a.p. 1633. 
Also of Meneleb Raynsford her grandchild in the 
9th year of his age 1627.” Here follow the lines 
which we have already had three times, ‘‘ Great 
Jove has lost his Ganymede I know,” &c. Then 
only comes the memorial to her daughter Elizabeth 
Raynsford, an arrangement which tells a tale not 
uncommon in social life, that the grandchild is 
dearer than the child. 

Here is another very like it in style (date 1631, 
in the church of Iver, Bucks), and noteworthy for 
its quaint spelling and elisions. It is :— 

“ To the honored memorie of the truly vertuous religious 
Lady Mary Salter the beloved consort of Sir William 
Salter Knight on of his Ma" Carvers in ordinary and 
daughter of,” &c, 

Heer thearthly mansion of a hevenly minde 

A worthy matron’s mortal part is shrind 

More might be sayd if anie tombe or stone 

Were large enough for her inecription 

But words are bootles more elogias hurld 

Upon her hearse are vaine for so the world 

Like a vaine-glorious gaimster should but boast 

Not what it now hath but how much 'thath lost 

And making ber loss known would cause men feare 

Twas greater farr then vertus bank could bear, 

This is on a fine effigy monument in the north 
wall of the chancel, On a marble flag in the pave- 
ment below it is one to a certain Alice Cutt, twice 
married, first to a fishmonger, and secondly to a 
“ merchant-adventurer and goldsmith,” date 1634 ; 
and though the families were no nobler than I 
have described, the marble is adorned, even at that 
date, with a coat of arms, mantle, and two crests. 
This epitaph makes allusion to Alice Cutt’s two 
marriages thus :— 

Two happy dayes assigned are to men 

Of Wedlocke and of death O happy then 

Mongst weomen was she y' is here interrd 

Who lived out two and dying had athird. 
In the wall of the south aisle is another efligied 
monument to Roger and Olivia Parkinson, date 
1604, with a quaint Latin inscription, which it was 

* Another expression which I have seen used is nom 
a@emprunt, 
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too dark on the occasion of my visit to decipher. 
Under it is a bas-relief of two trees, on the outer 
branches of each of which hangs a shield, and from 
the inner issue two hands clasping each other. 
Under them is inscribed “Inseparabiles In- 
superabiles.” Another epitaph, to a bricklayer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, who (as well as his grandfather) re- 
joiced in the name of Venterus Mandey, is recorded 
in Walford’s ‘Greater London,’ and so need not 
be repeated here. R. H. Busx. 


Gunn (7 iii, 248, 524; iv. 54)—This sur- 
name has been common amongst Brighton fisher- 
men for more than three centuries, and has been 
supposed (I think rightly) to be derived, in common 
with other surnames here, from Spanish, viz., 
Juan. In ‘Lay Subsidy, Sussex,’ 6 Edw. VI. 
190/247 (Public Record Office), I found Stephen 
Gonne, and in the ‘ Book of Auncient Customs’ of 
Brighton (July, 1580), occur Henry Goun and 
Thomas Goun. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 


Lowpow M.P.s in 1563-67 S. iv. 243).—In 
the only authentic list of members returned to 
Parliament the names of the four members for the 
City of London are exactly as Mr. Pivx states, 
but there is no mention therein of the writ of 
Oct. 3, 1566. As regards D’Ewes’s ‘ Diary,’ the 
fact of Alderman Sir John White sitting is highly 

roblematical. How could D’Ewes—who was 
rn in 1602—keep a journal of events which 
happened thirty-six years before he was born ? 
Epwarp R, Vrvyay. 


*Wispom or Sotomon’ (7" §. iv. 268).—I 
think all the modern commentaries (in English) on 
this book are those in Dr. Blunt’s ‘ Annotated 
Bible’ and the S.P.C.K. ‘Bible Commentary,’ 
and a separate one, learned and elaborate, by the 
Rev. W. J. Deane. The Rev. W. R. Charton’s 
* Uncanonical Scriptures,’ though not properly a 
commentary, contains a valuable introduction to 
the book. 

The Apocrypha, since the Reformation, has 
always been more or less neglected in England, 
and of late years more than ever so. Yet it is 
part of the Bible of the English Church, as the 
sixth Article of Religion shows ; and so long as that 
Church uses it in her services, it is, to say the least, 
unreasonable to publish the Bible without it. This 
is now the rule. If you order “a Bible” simply, 

ou are always supplied with the Old and New 

estaments alone. And to justify myself for saying 
that the Apocrypha is more neglected of late years ; 
though we have Arnold’s Commentary on it in the 
last century, modern ones (except the two men- 
tioned above)— Wordsworth, Ellicott, the Speaker 
—have all omitted it. A commentary uniform 
with the Speaker's is indeed said to be in prepara- 


tion, but the publisher lately informed me that it was | di 8. 


“ impossible to say” when it would appear. Again 
and P think worst of all, the Revised Bible has 
come out as a whole, without the Apocrypha or so 
much as a hint of its existence ; and though I can 
say privately that its revision is in progress, it is in 
very slow p indeed, nor are any notices of it 
published from time to time, as was the case with 
the Old and New Testaments. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Leonarvo pa Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper’ S. 
iv. 109, 192, 271).—When I mentioned (p. 192) 
“ Mr. George Stanley, the editor of Bryan’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,’ 1853,” my clear 
and, I think, unmistakable intention was to indi- 
cate the date of the edition from which I quoted 
Stanley’s statement, and not that of the purchase 
of Oggione’s picture. 

I gave the name of “ Mr. Thomas Lawrence” as 
given by Stanley in that edition: and I referred 
your correspondent to that edition for “fuller 
details.” I neither stated nor implied that the pic- 
ture was bought in 1853. 

The “Certosa at Paris” was, of course, a mis- 
print (or, possibly, a clerical error) for “ Certosa at 
Pavia,” as was clear to any one who was not on the 
look out for accidental errors and ready to assume 
and proclaim them to be due to ignorance. 

The painter's name is written Oggione by Clé- 
ment, Bryan, Stanley, Waagen, and Wornum; 
never, so far as I know, Oggionno. If we must be 
pedantic, let us, at least, be correctly so, and call 
him “ Marco da Oggiono,” as does Vasari. Oggiono 
appears in K. Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas’; not so 
Oggionno, JuLIAN MarsHALt. 


The list I gave of the ancient copies of this pic- 
ture was taken from the ‘Life of Leonardo Da 
Vinci,’ by John William Brown, published by 
Pickering, 1828. I omitted to give this reference, 
and also accidentally left out the word “ Milan” 
after “convent” in paragraph No, 1. For any 
other errors or shortcomings Mr. Brown, and not I, 
is responsible. 

“The establishment intended to be indicated” 
in No. 6 was, no doubt, “the convent at Castel- 
lazzo, not far from Milap,” which is mentioned in 
Dr. Franz Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Painting,’ edited 
possessing by Marco d’ Oggione (sic) one 0 
* particularly distinguished copies” of the ‘ Last 


ith regard to No. 8, no wonder Mr. Car- 
MICHAEL cannot trace S. Benedetto amongst the 
churches of Mantua, as it was a library and not 
church. 
Lanzi says (‘Stor. Pittor. del Ital.,’ iv. 13), under 
the heading of “ Fra Girolamo Monsignori ”:— 
“ E sua fattura il Cenacolo ch’ esiste nella gran libreris 
Benedetto, ch’ egli copid in Milano da quel di Leo- 
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nardo, e si tiene da alcuni Ja miglior copia che si rimanga 
di quel miracolo dell’ arte.” 

In Valery’s ‘ Voyages en Italie,’, published 1831, 
it is said respecting this same copy of Monsignori’s, 
that it was 

“faite pour la grande bibliothéque des Bénédictins de 
Polirone & Mantoue ; lors de la suppression du couvent 
elle fut vendue un louis 4 un Frangais, et transportée & 
Paris. Monsignori avait substitué un vestibule avec des 
colonnes 4 la chambre dans laquelle Léonard a placé son 
action,” 


Swallowfield, Reading. 


CuariTaBte Bequests (7 8, iv. 169).—The 
power of appointing commissioners to inquire into 
the loss or abuse of charities was given by the 
statute of charitable uses, 43 Eliz. c. 4, to the Lord 
Chancellor. A. C, Ewald, in his work ‘ Our Public 
Records,’ P. 64, London, 1873, has this notice, 
“Charitable Uses Commissions, Inquisitions and 
Decrees of Commissioners of, pursuant to Stat. 43 
Eliz. c. 4, Chancery, Elizabeth, 1743.” 

The Charity Commissioners in 1825 published a 
report of their inquiry into the charities of the 
various parishes, which constitutes a full account 
of them in every parish at that date. It is a Parlia- 
mentary Report. The Charity Commissioners of 
England and Wales, who have now the control of 
charities, have been appointed under the authority 
of the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 137 (the Charitable Trusts 
Act, 1853), the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 124 (the Charit- 
able Trusts Amendment Act, 1855), and the 23 & 
24 Vict. c. 136 (the Charitable Trusts Act, 1860). 

Ep. 


Tae ‘New Enectisx Dictionary’ (7* §. iv. 227). 
—Mr. Henry Braver is right in supposing that 
he once read the original of the “soul above buttons” 
in a comedy of the last century. It was in ‘Syl- 
vester Daggerwood,’ by G. Colman the Younger, 
sc. i. It was so stated in an editorial reply in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3°48. xi. 357, to one who is still a con- 
tribator, in answer to a query as to whence the 
saying came. The passage is given at length. Will 
Mr. Braptey favour the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ by a 
notice of his derivation of “ Oxford”? 

Ep. MarsHat, 

Tn reply to my inquiry respecting the origin of 
this phrase, a correspondent refers me to a letter 
signed G. S. in ‘ N. & Q.’ 5" S. xii. 487, in which 
the writer says, ‘‘ I am not like Abrahamides, for 
I have not a soul above buttons.” Apparently this 
ought to be a clue, but I do not recollect the name 
of Abrahamides as that of any character in the 
drama or fiction. Can any reader tell me where it 
is to be found ? Henry 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


The foilowing extract may be serviceable :— 


“Tt was carried round by that rogue of a button ein 
the evening ; and he walked to Brobdingnag Gardens, and 


Constance Russe... 


in the Park afterwards, with a young lady who is kitchen. 
maid at 27, and who is not more than fourteen years older 
than little Buttons,”—Thackeray, ‘A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s,’ ch, ii. 


Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Cotp Harsovur §, iii. 476; iv. 94).—This 
has nothing to do with Herrburg, but is well ex- 
plained by Tyndale’s translation of Romans xii. 13, 
“ Be ready to harbour,” 4. ¢., to offer hospitality. 
The names Harber and Arber of modern English, 
auberge and Herberge of modern French and Ger- 
man, Chaucer’s herbergeours, and the Old German 
heriberga, are of the same class. The early meaning 
is “‘ refuge,” which still lives in our honest harbour, 
See Skeat, Bardsley, and Kluge. 


C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Frinerorp (7" iv. 208).—At 
Ingleby Greenhow Church, North Yorks, the 
capitals of the Norman columns are decorated with 
grotesque human heads and figures of anim: ~~. 


Joun Brown (7" §. iv. 189).—Lowndes says 
that ‘‘ a severe critique” on his works appeared in 
Quarterly Review, xix. 379-90. T.D. may perhaps 
see something at this reference which may supply 
an answer to his inquiry. Ep. MarsHA.t, 


By-Boar (7" S. iv. 167).—This, I take it, is the 
same as bum-boat, of which Wedgwood says :— 

“A boat in which provisions are brought for sale 
alongside a ship. Du. bum-boat, a very wide boat used 
by fishers in S. Holland and Flanders, also for taking a 
= to a ship. Roding, ‘ Marine Dict.’ Probably for 
un-boot, a boat fitted with a bun, or receptacle for 
keeping fish alive,” 

This seems to correspond pretty accurately with 
the quotation in your correspondent’s query. 
Tew, 

“Nor a BOLT OUT OF THE BLUE” (7% §, iii. 
388, 522; iv. 212).—Thunder (“bolt”) out of a 
bright, cloudless (and so “ blue”) sky was a good 
omen ; hence “ Not a bolt out of the blue” would 
mean that the letter referred to was not of good 
import, 

tov & éxAve 
Adrixa 8° €Bpévrncev an’ aiyAjevros ‘OAvprov 
Yoder vedéwv. 
* Odyss.,’ v. 102, 
I fancied there was a like passage in the ‘ Iliad,’ 
but fail to find it. W. F. Hoxsow. 
Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Byron (7 §. iii. 527; iv. 257).—I am glad to 
see one of our American cousins backing up Mr. 
Exsworts; and, I may add, it would be a dis- 
grace to us as a nation not to raise a memorial ; 
and I have no doubt English-speaking people in 
all parts would join in commemorating the 22nd 
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of next January. The author of ‘ Childe Harold’ 
is one in whom we must all be proud, despite the 
carping criticism that goes on in our midst. Why 
not a statue near that of Scotia’s nature-born poet, 
Robbie Burns, in the gardens by Charing Cross ? 
As Lord Rosebery very prettily said at the unveil- 
ing of the statue to Burns, “the unfortunate age 
of thirty-seven.” Time slips on, and the date of 
Byron’s centenary wili soon be upon us. Something 
should be done. Epwarp R. Vyrvyray. 


Quarrer-Wayter (7 iv. 249)—If Dr. 
Nicnotson will refer to the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Whitakeriana, commonly called ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack’ (ed. 1887, p. 91), he will find the 
names of eight “Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly 
Waiters” at present existing, which will lead to 
the accepting of Kersey’s definition. Such obvious 
explanations are always to be preferred to recondite 
“ shots,” C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

5, St, Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


See ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’ for 1887, where the 
list of names is given of the “Gentlemen Ushers 
Quarterly Waiters,” each with a salary of 80/. per 
annum, in Her Majesty’s household. 


Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Resuitpixe or Sr. Pavt’s (7* iv, 28).—At 
the sale of the effects of Mr. George Grote, of Badge- 
more, early in the present century, a model of St. 
Paul’s was found, which was bought for a trifle by 
the then Mayor of Henley, and presented by him 
to Mr. Howman, vicar of Shiplake, who placed 
it in the church, where it remained until a few 
years ago. Badgemore was formerly in the 
occupation of Richard Jennings, who is buried in 


the churchyard here. Naru. J. Honk. 
Henley-on-Thames. 


True Rout or Wincuester (7" S. iv. 190).— 
Dr. Freeman, I presume, refers to the “ Winton 
Domesday,” consisting of two parts or records. 
The second, beginning at fol. 13b, is there stated 
to be “ The Inquisition of the Lords of Winchester, 
taken by command of Bishop Henry in a.p. 1148.” 
Mr. Sims observes : “ The most remarkable circum- 
stance in this book is the quantity of sirnames 
among the tenants of King Edward the Confessor” 
(‘ Manual,’ p. 6, Lond., 1856). It is in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Ep. 

Buspy (7* S. iv. 27).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii. 
247, 455*; iii. 94; iv. 98. Also a note on ‘ Obscure 
Expressions,’ by J. D., 6 S. ii. 454. 

Roseat F. Garpiver. 

Cumva Prares (7" iv. 227)—From my 
earliest days I remember a tea set in my grand- 


* This reference is omitted in the General Index to 
the Sixth Series, Posseesors please note and correct. 


mother’s possession—coats of arms, crest and all 
—and the story told was to the effect that an old 
friend (lover, I think), when in command of one of 
the old Company's ships, had brought them from 
China, where he had ordered the set to be made. 
I should think there would be no difficulty. How- 
ever, there is the tale as told to me sixty a a 


Lease or 999 Years (7™ S. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
176).—As a lawyer I am scarcely prepared to go 
the length of saying, as does Mr. J. S. Unat, 
that leases were unknown 999 years ago, for, if 
I remember rightly, some very early leases appear 
amongst the Saxon charters. Mr. W. De Gray 
Birch’s ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum,’ Kemble’s ‘ Codex 
Diplomaticus, also the chartularies of our cathe- 
drals and early religious houses might be examined. 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 


Cromwett’s Pastimes (7™ iv. 85, 219).—The 
story of Cromwell’s spilling Secretary Thurloe 
when he must needs show as “a whip” in 
Hyde Park, driving the Friezland horses pre- 
sented to him by the Duke of Holstein, is so far 
from new that it may be found in Ludlow’s 
‘Memoirs,’ ii. 508. He must have cut a very 
ridiculous figure that day. He was pitched off 
the box and one of his pocket pistols went off, 
but he was not hurt—providentially, as Carlyle 
and revolutionists would say; by the devil’s luck, 
as the other side think. 

There is a plant called ‘ False Cromwell” or 
“Gromwell,” a bastard alkanet or lithospermum. 
Oddly enough, in Beach’s ‘ Family Physician’ this 
is given as a cure for gravel, of which Cromwell 
died. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Taree Carry Sarnts (7" 8. iv. 127).—Allow 
me to correct myself. The three cold May days in 
Hanover are the llth, 12th, and 13th, and they 
are dedicated to SS. Pankratius, Liberatus, and 
Servatius, in that order, in the Reichs-Kalender, if 
one may trust the ‘ Hannoversche Volks Kalender.’ 
The same publication sets forth the Catholic 
calendar, from which it would appear that the 11th 
is due to St. Mamertus, the 12th to Pankratius, 
and the 13th to Servatius. Sr. Swirniy. 


Creature=Dainx (7" §, iv. 7, 257).—Earlier 
than the cases cited is that of Prince Hal, in 
Henry IV., “ Belike my appetite was not princely 
got ; for, by my troth, I do remember the poor 
creature, small beer.” J. Carrick Moore. 


Inw Stons iii. 448; iv. 35, 152, 256).— 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” is the sign of an inn 
at Clapham, Beds., and I understand it originated 
in this way. The vicar of the parish opposed the 
grant of licence to the house; the landlord or 
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tenant determined to call it “The Vicar,” but, 

arriving at a better frame of mind, he ordered 

the words “ of Wakefield ” to be added. 
M.A.Oxon. 


Errraru iv. 206).—Mr. Tavaré has not 
seen Dr. Crosfield’s tombstone recently. The lines 
are now illegible, but the date of the doctor’s death 
is clear—1802, not 1808. His names—Robert 
Thomas Crosfield—are given in full. He was the 
“Son of Francis and Ruth Crosfield, of Spenni- 
thorne, in the county of York.” Lysons, in his 
‘Environs,’ gives Crosfield’s age as forty-one ; the 
stone has it “ 44 years.” 

H. G. Grirrinsoore, 


Derivation oF Hucuenor §, iv, 244),—I 
fear ANon.’s contribution does not throw any new 
light ou the subject. ‘The British Eacyclopzedia,’ 
by Wm. Nicholson, 1809, gives, in fewer words, 
the same supposed origin, as also two other well- 
known definitions. Blunt’s‘ Dictionary,’ ed. 1681, 
gives a new, to me, explanation of the origin of 
“* Huguenot,” viz., ‘‘ At first termed thus of « Gate 
in Tours, called Hugon, near which they assembled 
when they stirred first.” 

ALFreD Cuas, Jonas, 

Swansea. 


Having lived a considerable time in Tuurs, I can 
corroborate the statement that the quotation which 
Anon. gives from Miss L. S. Costello’s work is the 
generally accepted origin of the word in that city. 
This is confirmed by Littré, s.v. “Hugon ou 
Huguet 

“* Tours, ol, comme quelques-uns ont voulu, les hugue- 
nots avoient pris leur nom 4 cause de Ja tour Hugon ot 
ils s’assembloient, ou d'un luthin du mesme nom, du 
quel on menace les enfants en cette ville.’—D’Aub., 
* Hist.,’ i. 96.”” 

Epwarp R. Vyrvyan. 


Wittiam THE Appts §, iv. 241). 
—Yet another variant of this story is related by 
Ogilby of the Jages of Nether-Ethiopia in his work 
on Africa, London, 1670, p. 519, thus :— 

“So soon as they have won a battel, they search among 
the prisoners for the handsomest youths, of whose courage 
they make tryal, by shooting at them, by, and over their 
heads; wherein if any discover a fear of the arrows, as 
cowards, and unfit for service, they knock on the head, 
and eat ; but those that appear fearless and undaunted, 
they make holes through their noses and ears, knock out 
their fore teeth, and so bring them up to all savage 
cruelty; who by practice at last stray so far from 
humanity that they exeeed the natural Jages.” 

At p. 603 is a plate of the performance. 
C. Lezson Prince. 


Witt1am 1617-1679 (7 S. iv. 208). 
~Like Mr. G. F. Benson, the first Editor of 
N. & Q. expresses himself “surprised that the 
Rev. W. Gurnall has not been noticed in any bio- 
gtaphical dictionary” (1 S. vi. 414); and at the 


same time refers to the ‘Inquiry into the Birth- 
lace, Parentage, Life, and Writings of the Rev. 

. Gurnall,’ by H. McKeon, 8vo., Woodbridge, 
1830, of which he states that there is a copy in 
Bodley, but not in the British Museum. I may 
further state that the volume contains two letters 
of Gurnall, with his funeral sermon by the Rev. 
W. Burkitt, with other matter not relating to him. 
A similar query to that which the above note was 
intended te answer appeared in vol. x. p. 404, to 
which there was again a reply in an editorial 
notice, but on this occasion at greater length, and 
in part from “MS. sources.” This note printed 
an extract from the ‘Journals of the House of 
Commons,’ vol. iii, p. 725, as to Gurnall’s ap- 
pointment to the rectory of Lavenham in 1644, and 
gave the maiden name of his wife as Sarah Mott, 
and referred to the circumstance that he con- 
formed after the Restoration, for which he was 
roughly handled in a pamphlet with the title 
‘Covenant Renouncers, Desperate Apvstates : 
opened in Two Letters written by a Christian 
Friend to Mr. W. Gurnall,’ with the satirical im- 
print, “ Printed in Anti-Turncoat St., and sold at 
the sign of Truth’s Delight, right opposite to Back- 
sliding Alley, 4to., 1665.” It is wrongly stated 
(‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vi. 414) by F. M. M. that “The 
lines ‘Prayer moves the hand which moves the 
universe,’ are to be found in the writings of Gur- 
nall.” The quotation at various times received 
attention in ‘N. & Q.,’ and at last was traced by 
the Rev. Freperick (and, if I am not mistaken, 
Archdeacon) Mant, who had previously been 
mistaken as to its source. He observes that 
he learns from the letter of a friend that— 

“Tt is the 19th line in the hymn commencing ‘There 
is an eye that never sleeps,’ composed by the Rev. John 
Aikman Wallace, Minister of Hawick, and first appeared 
in the Scottish Christian Herald, 1839, p. 616. Since 
then the original has been somewhat altered from ‘It 
moves the mind omnipotent’ to ‘ Prayer moves the Hand 
which moves the world.’...... It is entitled ‘ Prayer’ in 
the original, 1839" (5 8. i. 57). 

Ep, 

I should like to state, in answer to Mr. Georcr 
F. Benson, that this “learned, godly, and orthodox 
divine,” as he is styled in the ‘Journals of the 
House of Commons’ (vol. iii. p. 725), where it is 
ordered on December 16, 1644, “that the living of 
Lavenham in Suffolk having been conferred by 
Sir Simon D’Ewes, the patron, upon William Gur- 
pall, the said learned divine shall be rector for his 
life and enjoy the rectory and other tithes as other 
incumbents before him,” was born in 1617 at 
Walpole St. Peter, in Norfolk. He was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of which he 
subsequently became Fellow, and, entering on the 
duties of the cure of Lavenham, remained there to 
the end of his life, a period of thirty-five years. 
Little more is known of his uneventful career. 
The work to which he owes his celebrity is ‘The 
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Christian in Compleat Armour,’ 3 vols. 4to, The 
first and second volumes appeared in 1656 and 


Dr. Epwarp Pgart (7" §. iv. 247),—Alli- 


bone gives the following works to Edward Peart . 


1658, the third two years after the Restoration. | M.D 


So recently as 1844 a new edition in 8vo. was 
published. The work was once amongst the most 
popular of theological works, and is remarkable for 
having very little of a polemical nature in an age 
of controversy. Gurnall married in February, 
1644/5, Sarah Mott, of Stokeby Nayland, Suffolk, 
the daughter of a divine. When at the Restora- 
tion the Act of Uniformity was passed, Gurnall 
wisely conformed, although of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, and retained his living. One of the 
army of nonconforming sufferers hurled a terrific 
denunciation at him, in the shape of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Covenant Renouncers, Desperate Apos- 
tates.’ William Gurnall died at Lavenham Oct. 
12, 1679, aged sixty-three years, and was buried 
there, but no stone marks the place of his inter- 
ment or records a memorial of his worth. In 1830 
there appeared an account of him at Woodbridge, 
in Suffolk, in a work long since out of print, en- 
titled ‘An Inquiry into the Birthplace, Parentage, 
Life, and Writings of the Rev. William Gurnall, 
A.M., formerly Rector of Lavenham in Suffolk,’ 
vO., by H. Mackeon, W. Sypvey, F.R.HLS. 
Shepherd's Bush, W. 
[Very numerous replies have been received. ] 


Cuniovs Harvest Custom S. iv. 205).—A 
few years since the parish clerk of Little Hadham, 
Herts, gave me what he called a harvest dish. It 
is circular, and made of wood—mahogany, appa- 
rently. Its diameter is 3} in., its circumference is 
11} in., depth 14 in., and it holds not so much as 
haifa pint. It bas four handles, half way up the 
side ; there is a distance of two inches between each. 
In the centre is a hollow tube, the top of which is 
on a level with the top of the dish, made of the 
same material as the rest of the bowl ; it is more 
like this than a dish in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The trick was that a man should drink 
whatever liquid it contained at one quaff, without 
spilling it, and without his nose being burnt by a 
candle which was thrust up the tube by some 
cruel wretch. | old friend told me it belonged 
to his father, and, as the clerk died aged seventy 
or more, it must be old. I have never met with a 
harvest dish elsewhere. M. A. Oxon. 


Bray Heap (7™ S. iv. 307).—The height is 
655 feet. Vide Murray, p. 207. 
Henry Geratp Horr. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Spape Gorvea iv. 308).—This is the 
third time of asking. E. OC. U.’s exposition is cor. 
rect except that A. T. means “Archi-Thesaurarius ” 
instead of “ Apostolici Tutor.” 

F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


. 1, Generation of Animal Heat. Gainsborough, 1788, 
vO, 
2. Elementary Principles of Nature. 1789. 8vo, 
3. On Electricity. 1791. 8vo, 
He also wrote against Lavoisier and Priestly. 
Cuartes L. Bett. 


Scarporoves Warninc: Anprew 
(7™ S. iv. 308).—For “Andrew Miller” see 
& Q.,’ 7™ 8. i. 327, 435. 

Geo. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


Eveanor or Breracye §, iv. 149, 238),— 
None of the previous replies mentions the circum- 
stance that as one of the conditions for the libera- 
tion of Richard I. from Henry VI. was the betrothal, 
in 1193, of Eleanor to a son of Leopold of Austria. 
(Treaty in Rog. Howden, Stubbs, vol. iii. pp. 215, 
216. Roger dates it St. Peter’s Day, ib. p. 215; 
R. Diceto, Stubbs, vol. ii. p. 110, makes it Faly 5.) 
In 1194 she was sent to Vienna with Baldwin of 
Betune, one of the hostages for the payment of 
the residue of Richard’s ransom, and after Leo- 
pold’s sudden death was, with the released hostages, 
sent back to England, as the young prince “had 
no great inclination for the Princess of Bretagne.” 
See ‘ Rapin,’ vol. i. p. 255, second edition. Miss 
Strickland (‘Isabella of Angouleme,’ vol. ii. p. 46) 
gives 1235 as the date of Eleanor’s death, which is 
clearly wrong. Query, Was Miss Strickland think- 
ing of the charter she mentions, which appointed 
the Princess Superior of the nunnery of Ambres- 
bury? Of Eleanor’s burial Seyer (‘Memoirs of 
Bristol’), quoting Adams’s MS. calendar, says :— 

“Her body was at first buried in the Priory of St. 
James, but was afterwards taken up and buried in the 
nunnery of Ambresbury according to her dying request ; 
to which monastery she gave the manor of Melksham,” 
See Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s ‘Wiltshire’ for 
an account of Ambresbury. Your correspondent 
Mr. Everitt writes that “Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet died in the year 1186, a few months 
after the birth of Arthur.” Is this not a 
mistake? Geoffrey died in Paris, August 19, 
1186, and Arthur was born on Easter Day, 1187. 

H. G. Grirrixnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place. 


(7™ §. iv. 87, 217).—I do not 
know that any materials exist for a life of Belling- 
ham, but if they do the leading facts ought to be 
found epitomized in the voluminous ‘ Dictionary 
of Biography.’ There can be surely no credit due 
to anybody for leaving information out of such a 


work. If life produces “horrors,” the “horrors” 
ought to appear in a large book that professes to 
give a history of life in a copious series of bio- 

We have nothing to do with good and 
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bad in biography; notoriety is the point. Belling- 
ham was not so wicked as Napoleon; but who 
would shut the latter out of a general biography ? 
In this sense Bellingham ought to appear with 
Burke and Hare, always supposing there is any- 
thing known of him. Notoriety is far from pro- 
priety; but history and biography are concerned 
with notorieties. Hence, happy is the country that 
has no history. C, A. Warp. 


Some men have become famous by association. | 7 


Of this class Bellingham is a conspicuous example. 
Judas Iscariot, by himself, is a contemptible enough 
specimen of humanity, but the fact that he betrayed 
his Master has exalted him into an historical person- 
age, and no history of Christianity would be com- 
plete without his name. In like manner the name 
of Bellingham has become historical, and the 
enormity of his crime entitles him to a place in a 
work which claims to be a complete ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography” What I have said does not, 
of course, touch upon the other names mentioned 
by Mr. Watrorp; let them be consigned to the 
limbo of forgetfulness. Rosert F. 


Ricnarp Caruite §, iii. 228, 317, 373, 
464; iv. 291).—Mr, Harney thinks I have fallen 
into a strange error in stating that “ Carlile’s 
paper, the Republican, advocated the wildest doc- 
trines, which were put into practice at a riotous 
meeting in Coldbath Fields in 1833.” He adds, 
“ Whatever the doctrines of the Republican, that 
paper had ceased to appear long before 1833.” 

may be; but the principles inculcated by it 
bore fruit later. A policeman, in attempting to 
capture one of the banners inscribed “ Liberty or 
Death,” was mortally wounded with a dagger. Mr. 
Harvey says, “The act raised the approval and 
endorsement of a coroner’s jury, in the memorable 
verdict of ‘ Justifiable homicide’”; but he omits to 
mention that the Court of King’s Bench immediately 
a the verdict, which ought to have been 
‘Wilfal murder,’ as being glaringly in contradiction 
of the evidence” (Annual Register, 1833, p. 82). 
If Mr. Jotian Harvey is the gentleman of that 
name who stood for Tiverton as the Chartist candi- 
date in 1846, he must remember this important 
reversal of judgment. JAYDEE. 


Bownitt Fietps ayp tHe Cromwe.t Famity 
(7® §. iii, 268, 413; iv. 11, 177)—Sir William 
Cromwell witnessed the will of James Minty, of 
Stoke Newington, mariner, Aug. 5, 1718, testator 
then holding lands at Wormley and Cheshunt, 
Herts. Elizabeth Minty, his widow, in her will, 
dated Aug. 22, 1732, desired to be buried in Bunhill 
Fields, in the same vault in which her “‘ late deare 
husband lyes.” After her death the right of interment 
wasinherited by the Jacksons of Bridgewater Square. 

Minty’s maiden name was Planner, and her 
gteat-niece, Katherine Planner, married James Jack- 


son, citizen and haberdasher. Katherine Jackson, ac- 
cordingly, was buried in this vault, in June, 1767. 
[n July, 1772, a sermon was “ preached at Haber- 
flashers’ Hall Chapel, on the Death of William 
Cromwell, Esq., with a Brief Account of his 
—— This sermon was preached by Dr. 
ibbons, and was afterwards printed. The brief 
unt referred to is not of much use; but I bear 
n mind that an elaborate statement is given in 
vol. ii. of Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ p. 98, &c. 
n conclusion, allow me to add that William Crom- 
well resided in Kirby Street, Hatton Garden; and, 
as a frequenter of Haberdashers’ Hall Chapel, 
would be a fellow-worshipper with collateral de- 
scendants of his old friend James Minty. A closer 
connexion between the Cromwells and Jacksons I 
have searched for, but have not found. 
James Sykes. 


It may be as well to note that a set of books 
containing — of inscriptions on all the stones, 
prepared by Mr. George Rogers in 1868, is de- 

ited in the Architect’s Office, Guildhall, City of 
Daniet HipwEtt, 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Carrineton Bowxes (7 §S. iv. 269).—The 
pee named Carington Bowles died in 1793; 
ut hisson Henry Carington Bowles, F.S.A., did for 
a time carry on the same business with Mr. Carver, 
and they were fast friends and social intimates till 
death, The name is properly spelt with one r 
only, and was introduced by the marriage of Thomas 
Bowles (1712-1754), resident “next the Chapter 
House, St. Paul’s Church Yard,” with a Miss 
Carington. It is a surprise to me that there is 
no mention of this eminent family of printsellers 
in the new ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
There were others of the same name and occupation 
in Cornhill, Cheapside, and on old London Bridge, 
one of whom was severely satirized by Hogarth. 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S, ii. 154, 254; iv. 437. 

A. Hatt. 


Thomas Bowles was a publisher of prints, estab- 
lished “ next to the Chapter House in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard,” died April 8, 1767, and was then 
succeeded by his son, Carington (not Carrington), 
who altered the address to ‘* No. 69 in St. Paul’s 
Church Yard.” He was in nership with 
Carver for some , during which the name of 
the firm was “Bowles & Carver.” He died at 
Kensington Gore, June 20, 1793 (see ‘ British 
Mezzotinto Portraits,’ by J. C. Smith, 1883, pt. iv. 
div. ii. p. L). I find C. Bowles publishing alone, 
as late as Nov. 9, 1785, the portrait of Rev. John 
Rogers, after Stuart. Bowles & Carver were rather 
republishers of existing plates than publishers of 
new (and dated) works: hence the difficulty of 
establishing by indirect evidence the date of the 
commencement of the partnership. 

Juttan MARsHALL, 
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Doke with tHe Sitver §. iii. 477; 
iv. 213).—Several weeks ago I asked in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for information on this duke, but no answer has 
been given. As no query in ‘N. & Q.’ should go 
unanswered, if information of a trustworthy nature 
can be obtained, allow me now to answer my own 

uestion. I stumbled on the answer quite acci- 
entally, and, as I have had the question before 
me for several years, I was not a little pleased 
at my good luck. The duke was Nuad, who led 
the tribe of the Danaans from Scotland back to 
Ireland. He lost his hand in the battle of 
Moytura, and Cred, a goldsmith, made him a 
silver hand, which the surgeon Miach. son of 
Dian Keet, fixed on his wrist. See Keating's 
* Ogygia,’ part iii. chap. x. (Dermod O’Connor's 
translation). E. Copnam Brewer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &a, 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, Newly Translated into 
English by Jobn Addington Symonds. 2 vols, 
(Nimmo.) 

Mr. Srmonps has worthily supplemented his labours in 

Renaissance literature and art by the completion of his 

admirable translation of the immortal autobiography of 

Benvenuto Cellini. The previous translation by Roscoe, 

which replaced one still earlier by Nugent, has long 

been, in its class, one of the most popular works of the 
useful series (Bohn’s Standard Library) in which it was 
included. Very far indeed, however, was that transla 
tion from affording Cellini the justice rendered him by 
his latest editor. Apart from the question of inaccuracy, 
in which Roscoe is a grave offender, the omissions, 
though dictated by a pious motive, interfere with the 
merits of the book, not only as the best and most viva- 
cious presentation of the times which has descended to 
modern days, but also, which is even more important, 
in the revelation it affords of the man. So far as Roscoe 
is concerned, indeed—the previous rendering we have 
not seen—the life of Cellini is for the first time brought 
before the English reader. The shape it assumes is in 
all respects worthy of the work. A translation better 

fitted to convey what is characteristic in Cellini’s im- 

petuous style is scarcely to be expected. In the one or 

two instances in which we are inclined to question the 
translation of a single word the rendering selected by Mr. 

Symonds is at least ingenious and defensible. Cellini’s 

extreme hardinesses of speech find English equivalents 

which are in many cases surprisingly happy, and the 
restored passag id i ly to the realism and the 
vigour of the book. To mutilate Cellini is about as par- 
donable a task as to deal after a similar fashion with 
one of our old dramatists. That splendid vitality which 
these founders of our literature and language possessed 
is his, and a Bowdlerized Cellini is only conceivable by 
those who desire a family Massinger or even a family 

Shakespeare. No work in any language, not even 

* Hamlet, shows us a man as we see him in these 

magical pages. A madman, no doubt, in some respects, 

he was none the less of the stuff of which, a century or 
so later, England would have made a Blake, No illus- 
tration of the artistic temperament such as he furnishes 
is elsewhere to be found. At his belief in himself Victor 

Hugo might stand aghast ; his resolution and his power 

for action are those of the boldest of the discoverers of 


the New World. His very crimes are of his age, and in 
his relation seem almost pardonable, Rarely, indeed, 
has there been such a man, and never in its class such 
a book. Fresh from a reperusal, one feels that when 
once such a man as Cellini drew actual breath the self. 
assertion and boastings that are encountered in the older 
drama are not rhodomontade, but truth. Mr. Symonds’s 
defence of Cellini is judicious and plausible, That Cellini 
was not a thief we are certain. A charge of theft was such 
exactly as his enemies would be certain to bring. To this 
his whole work is adenial. Of what other offences he was 
not guilty it is difficult tosay. Read his book, and most, 
at least, will be forgiven. With its choice phraseology, 
its fine etchings of M. F. Laguillermie, its reproductions 
of Cellini’s works, and its delightful type and paper, the 
new translation comes with every recommendation to 
the scholar, the bibliophile, and the general reader. In 
appearance it does credit to the spirited publisher to 
whom it is due. A task more pleasant than that of 
perusing it in ite present shape can scarcely be con- 
ceived. That Goethe judged the life worthy of transla- 
tion by his own hand is, of course, well known, So far 
as scholarly requirements are concerned, Mr, Symonds’s 
translation may be regarded as final, 


Principles of English Etymology. By Rev. Walter W. 

Skeat. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir is something very like an impertinence for us to re- 
view this book. Prof. Skeat’s knowledge of the English 
language is so deep, wide, and far-reaching that one 
might count on the fingers all those who have any claim 
to sit in judgment upon him, His ‘ Principles of English 
Etymology ’ is in several respects the most useful book 
he has yet given us, We value it higher than the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ for this reason: the ‘ Dictionary’ gave us the 
history of words, but the ‘Principles’ explains the 
methods by which we may put ourselves in a position to 
be able to work out word-biographies for ourselves. The 
darkness is so dense at present that few are even aware 
that it exists. As it wasa hundred years ago, so it is 
with many still, A modern English word has only to 
look like some other word in Latin or Greek, po fi 
still find confident people who will assure us that it has 
been derived therefrom. Rhyme, we are still told, isa 
child of pvOpydc, because the spelling bas been falsified 
to account for the false parentage, and because this non- 
sense is gravely stated in some old dictionaries. Nothing 
can, however, be more certain than that it is the Middle 
English rime, Anglo-Saxon rim, On the other hand, if 
one does not wish to be spoken of as a simpleton, it is 
better to avoid suggesting Aearse,a funeral car, can be 
in any way related to the Latin irpex, a rake. Neither 
the appearance of the words nor their signification are 
much alike, and this is quite sufficient to make many 
guessers at derivations quite sure that what we know 
to be true is impossible. 

If Prof. Skeat had done nothing more than protest 
against the notion that English is derived from High 
German he would have been a great benefactor. Many 
of the crude notions about our language are slowly 
dying, but this holds its place with the tenacity of couch- 
grass. The one is as pestilent a weed as the other. The 
Teutonic element in our tongue is no more a derivative 
of German than Spanish is of French. In both cases 
there are many words that have come down from & 
common source. This is, however, quite a different 
matter. The relationship is that of sisters, not of 
mother and daughter. 

We trust that all our readers, whether they master 
the whole volume or not, will read the chapter which 
treats on modern English spelli We are not revolu- 


tionary. We consider glossic and its kindred schemes, 
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though useful for certain purposes, utterly inapplicable 
asa means of reforming our present spelling ; but that 
ig no reason why gross blunders should be retained. The 
fact is, as the author shows, the medizval spelling was 
for its time fairly correct, It was not till the sixteenth 
century that most of the corrupt forms which grate upon 
us were introduced, Since the time of Queen Anne 
there has been but little alteration; but even at the 
beginning of the present century it was not unusual to 
spell tiger “ tyger,” and set “ sett.” 


Great Writers.—Life of Carlyle. By Richard Garnett, 
LL.D. (Scott.) 

Is the note at the beginning of this book the author 
says that his thanks are due to “the kind friend who 
bas relieved the biographer of a Prophet of the secular 
and sublunary task of compiling an index.” We can 
only say that we are sorry that even the sublunary 
things of life should not be done with accuracy, and 
the index to this volume is not up to the standard 
attained to by many of the biographies in this series. 
When we have found fault thus far, we have nothing 
left but praise for the whole manner and conception of 
the ‘Life’ now before us, It is written with a studied 
calmness of manner that contrasts very pleasantly with 
the exaggerated flow of rhetoric that the name of Car- 
lyle has for some time past called forth. Any one who 
wishes to see the fairest account that has yet been given 
of the differences between Carlyle and his wife should 
attentively study chapter viii. of Dr. Garnett’s ‘Life.’ 
It was 'y i Carlyle in the “Great 
Writers” series, and the task of compressing all that we 
know of him into the required space must have been 
far from easy. We wish that the author had not 
had to do this; could he only have been free, we think 
that he would have given to the world a biography fit to 
rank with Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ As it is, we at 
times feel that he is cramped for want of room. Would 
it be impossible to take this little book for a foundation 
and write an exhaustive life of Carlyle? One is much 
wanted, and we know of no one so fitted as Dr. Garnett 
todo it. He would give us a quiet picture, not a con- 
fused mass of facts set in a framework of excited lan- 
guage, such as most of the latter-day people who have 
chosen Carlyle for the subject of their praise or blame 
have been fated to do, 


The Curio, Part I—Under this title is published (in 
New York by Mr. R. W. aay! London, Elliot Stock) 
the first part of a new monthly, to be devoted to the in- 
terests of the collector. It is well got up; has, somewhat 
curiously, an excellent loose portrait of the Prince of 
Wales ; a not less good reproduction of a printing office 
in Paris 1469, by F. Flameng ; two portraits of Washing- 
ton, after Stuart; some representations of bindings of 
Grolier, Le Gascon, &c, ; and many other illustrations, 
As genealogy and biography, heraldry, book-plates, and 
innumerable other subjects, including notes and queries, 
are treated, the only danger is that the provision may 
prove too ample—the basis too broad. The great book- 
sellers of the world are headed by Mr. Quaritch, of whom 
a good likeness is given. Characteristically American are 
the opening utterances, including among collectors “ the 
Astors,” who “collect real estate deeds and mortgages,” 
and “ Jay Gould ” (sic), who “ collects shares and bonds,” 
and so forth, The venture is full of promise. 


Le Livre for October 10 opens with a notice of Pierre 
Antoine Motteux, the successor of Sir Thomas Urquhart 
in the generally received translation of Rabelais. The 
basis of this is to be found in the admirable sketch of 
Motteux by Mr. Van Laun, prefixed to that writer's re- 
print of Motteux’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ of which 


sketch a few copies were struck off separately, Little is 
to be found in the works or life of Motteux to commend 
him to French sympathies, and one is scarcely surprised 
to find the final verdict that “ tous egards, soit comme 
homme, soit comme auteur, nous ne pensons pas que 
notre pays ait beaucoup perdu 4 |'exil volontaire de ce 
transfuge littéraire.” ‘La Tragédie Francaise avant 
Corneille,’ by M. Victor Fournel, deals at some length 
with the writings of Montchrestien, Alexandre Hardy, 
Garnier, Jodelle, and others who took part in the not 
bent striking first development of French tragedy. A 
highly successful coloured illustration, representing an 
*Intérieur de Cuisine,’ after Mostaert’s ‘Miracle du 
Tamis,’ is an attractive feature in the number, in which 
also appears, as an illustration to ‘Les Religieuses Biblio- 
philes,’ ‘ Elizabeth de Richelieu,’ by M. Emile Mahé; a 
representation of a binding with the arms of the fair 
Abbesse of Paris. Among the reviews is found a long 
notice of ‘L’Europe en 1887,’ par Sir Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, 


Tue Handy Assurance Dir of Mr. Bourne, F.8.8., 
bas reached its second year of publication. 


Mr. Watter Scorr has issued a cheap and revised 
edition of Our American Cousins, by W. E. Adams. 


Tue same firm has published Zlocution, by T, 
Walton Pearson, M.A., and Frederic Wm, Waithman. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature (N.S. XIV. i.), now at press, will 
contain several papers of special interest, including Dr. 
Ingleby's ‘ Notes on the History of the Shakespearian 
Canon,’ Mr. C. J. Stone’s ‘ Aryan ee Mr. C. G. 
Leland’s ‘ yihology, Legends, and Folk-lore of the 
Algonkins,’ Mr. Henniker Heaton’s ‘Manners and 
Customs, &c., of the Aborigines of Australasia,’ and 
Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael’s ‘Grotius and the Literary 
History of the Law of Nations.’ 


Tue latest born of the numerous progeny of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
is Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, a quarterly journal, 
edited by Ernest L. Grange, M.A., and the Rev, J. Clare 
Hudson, M.A., the first number of which is to appear on 
January 1, 1888. 


A new and enlarged edition of ‘The Book of Sun- 
dials,’ by Mrs, Alfred Gatty, will shortly appear, under 
the joint editorship of Miss Horatia K. F. Gatty and Miss 
Eleanor Lloyd. ore than 650 dials with mottoes will 
be recorded, but the editors will be glad to receive notes 
of further mottoes, and will forward a list of places at 
which they know that dials occur to those who send 
name and address to Miss Gatty, Orwell House, Rugby. 


RAotices to Corresponvents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. J. Ippetson (‘‘ Monumental Work by Prof. Child”), 


—CoL. Pripgavx is in India, The work to which he 
refers ante, p, 288, we take to be a collection of songs 
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analogous to the fine collection of in sight 
volumes he has already given to the world. 

C. Mason (“ Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados”). 
—We know of no place nearer than Barbados where 
further information can be obtained. 

C. H. (Cast of Oliver Cromwell ”).—This is in the 
Gem Room of the British Museum. ere isa second in 
Warwick Castle. Consult indexes of ‘N, & Q.,’ and see 
especially 4" 8, ii. 263. 

G. G. 8. (“ Wicked Sea Captain ”’).—See, under head- 
ing Booty’s Ghost,” 1" 8. iii, 170; 4g. v. 79: 
iii, 20; and under “ Second Sight,” bu 8. v, 158. 

J. A. Heats (“There is a budding morrow in mid- 
night"’).—The souree in Keats of line used by 
Rossetti was asked 6" 8, xii. 129, So far the question is 
unanswered, 

ALLEN kindly light”).—No such com- 
munication is tracesh le. 

Inquistron (“ Centenary”).—The word is correctly 
pronounced with a slight accent on the first syllable. 

H. A. W. (“Inn Signs: ‘The Case is Altered’ ’’).— 
See 5% 8, y. 408; vi, 16; x. 276; xi. 139. 

J, Danret (“ D,O.M,”),— Deo optimo maximo, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


HE YORKSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Presidente—For the East Riding, His Grace the of 
JORK for the North Riding, the MARQUIS of RIPON, K. 
the West Riding, EARL FiITZWILLIAM, K.G, 
THE RECORD SERIES. 
The Se aap Volumes of this Series are now ready. 
VOLUME I. con’ 


e vot the Mortem for Yorkshire for 
Reigns of J James and Charice in’ the of 

ry and of W wT Liveries. 
Wills t House for the 


Catalorve of the Yorksh 
Years 1649 to 1660, 


VOLUME, at. is the First of Three Volumes of Yorkshire Feet of 
es of the Tudor Period, with a -*. Index of Names and 
Pince, and s Short Abstract of each Pi 
‘There are no topographical and genealogical records more p—— 
than the ect. of Pace They form in many instances a complete 
history of the ownership of manors and lands, "aed of their transfers 


from family to 4, long periods of time. Scar family 
of im | existing the period escapes notice in the volume 
reacy 


VOLUME IIL., which will appear in 1887, will con 
(a) The Proceedings in a Dispute between the C Coe of the North 
and certain Justices of the North and A Ridines 
(A Tyameenies of the Two earliest Rolls of the 
West Riding (1596 and 1597). 
(a Index te Dapdies of Untranscribed Wills at York of the time of 


VOLUMES IV. and V. will contain the remaining Fines —s J the 
Tudor Period; and the Council then b with 
an Index of the Wills at York, dating back to the thir = thirteenth 
century, if they b ave way of 
additional Subscribers. 

fans will comprise Yorkshire Inquisitions Post Mortem, 


Annual Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 


For further particalars apply to the Hon. Sec, 8. J. CHADWICK, 
PsA. Dewsbury. 


To be published January 1, 1888, 


INCOLNSHIRE NOTES and QUERIES. 
4 A Quarterly Journal devoted to Parochial Re- 


cords, Family Folk , Quaint Customs, &c.. of 
Edited by ERNEST L. GRANGE. M.A. LLM rand the 
Re aye E HUDSON, M.A. Annual Subscription ption (prepaid 


Published by W. K. MORTON, Horncastle. 


Now ready, price 3d. (by post, 34d), 


L4 LITTERATURE CONTINENTALE 
(JANVIER—JULN, 1887), 
Réimpression de L’ATHEN ZUM dn 2 Juillet. 
Contenta, 
ALLEMAGNE. Par Robert Zimmermann. 
BELGIQUE. Par Emile de Laveleye—Paul Frederica. 
DANEMARK. Par Viggo Petersen. 
ESPAGNE. Par J. PF. Riaiio. 
FRANCE. Par Gabriel Sarrazin. 
HOLLANDE. Par E. van Campen. 
HONGRIE. Par A. Vimbéry. 
RUSSIE. Par Serge Varsher. 
London: JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, 28, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
THE QUARTERLY BV IEW, 
No, 330, is published THIS 
Comtenta, 


1, The CATHOLIC REVIVAL of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
2 DAIRY PRODUCE, 
3. COUNT BEUST. 
ROSES, 
5. POPULAR EDUCATION, 
6. ARCHITECTURE of CAMBRIDGE. 
7. The SUEZ CANAL and the EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
8. LORD SELBORNE on the CHURCH. 
9 The IRISH PARLIAMENT and the UNION. 
10, The FUTURE of CONSERVATISM. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Réited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 


Number VIII., OOTOBER, royal Svo. price 5s. 


Contenis. 
1, ARTICLES — 
The MOVEMENTS of the from AU- 
GUSTUS to SEVERUS. By B Hardy. 


The LIFE of by By James 
Bryce, D.C.L. M 


is the omer and the EARL of GLAMORGAN. 
By Samuel R. Gardiner, LL.D. 


The EMPLOYMENT of INDIAN AUXILIARIES in the 
AMERICAN WAR. By Andrew MacFariand Davis. 


&% NOTES and DOCU MENTS. 
3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4 LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5, CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
340, price 68, 


1. RURAL FRANCE. 
& The CRUISE of the MARCHESA. 

LECKY'S ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
4 HUNTING. 
5. The MINISTRY of FINE ART. 
6. ENGLISH ACTORS in the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
7. MISS NORGATE’S ANGEVIN KINGS, 
8. The DUNDASES of ARNISTON. 
9% MEMOIRS of PRINCE CZARTORYSKI. 
10. A PLEA for PEACE. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Cv. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, royal Svo. price 7% 


“ Hate stands without and horror sits within 
Dray'on's* Warre of the Barons.’ 


ted, by 


to the Richt Honourab 


Baron Wrottesiey 
By THOMAS DE MAZZINGHI M.A, 8. A. Librerma of 
the William Salt Library, Stafford 
Stafford: HALDEN & SON, 44, Greengate-street. 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
To be published in 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. will be ready on November 15th, and the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of Three Months. 


THE 
WILLIAM 


WORKS 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTIONS TO EACH PLAY BY F. A. MARSHALL AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEAREAN SCHOLARS, 


AND 


NEARLY 600 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, will be issued concurrently with the volumes of the ordinary 
edition. It will be choicely printed on highly finished paper, demy 4to., with proofs of the etchings on India paper. The 
price will be 31s. 6d. each volume, Every copy will be numbered, and orders will be accepted only for the entire set of 
8 volumes. Early application fer this edition is recommended. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


COPIES of NOTES QUERIES, 
* 5}, which 1s. 6d. will be given. 

FRAN otes and Queries Office, 22, k's 


OR SALE, a FINE COLLECTION of BOOK- 
PLATES, with antes, be J. Jovem, 8.A., 
W. BRENDUN & SON, Publishers, 


moutb. 


OOKS (Second-Hand, Miscellaneous) RE- 

MAINDERS, &e.—C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Book- 

seller, 319, Goswell-road, London, E.C. CATALOGUE free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment Purchased. 


ATALOGUE (52 pp.) of HERALDIC, ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and FINE ART BOOKS, Cruikshank, Drama, &., 
indluding nearly 3°0 items from the Li late Stephen 
Post free on application to U. MAGGS, 

159, Cbiareb-atreet, Paddington-green, London, W. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 61 now ready, post free, six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, 
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